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TIMOTHY  PICKEKING  AND  THE 
FEDERALIST  PARTY,  1801-1804. 


By  Heevey  Putnam  Prentiss. 


When  Timothy  Pickering  was  dismissed  from  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  President  Adams  in  May,  1800,  it  was  with  much 
bitterness  of  soul  that  he  retired  to  his  lands  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  His  expulsion  was 
peremptory  and  unceremonious  to  say  the  least,  ^  but  it  was 
the  result  of  a  series  of  personal  and  political  differences 
between  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State.^  In  the 
cabinet,  Pickering  had  been  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
“Essex  Junto,”  an  inner  circle  of  Massachusetts  Federal¬ 
ists,  who  had  for  years  dominated  their  state  government 
and  had  led  the  national  government  to  adopt  the  policies 
of  a  mercantile  aristocracy.®  Thus,  his  dismissal  was 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  decline  of  the  national  influ¬ 
ence  of  Massachusetts  Federalism.  When  Jefferson  came 

1  C.  F.  Adams,  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams  (10  vols., 
Boston,  1850-56),  IX,  53-56. 

2H.  J.  Ford,  “Timothy  Pickering”  in  S.  F.  Bemis  (ed.), 
American  Secretaries  of  State  and  Their  Diplomacy  (New  York, 
1927),  vol.  II,  is  the  best  account  of  Pickering’s  work  in  the 
State  Department  and  of  his  long  conflict  with  Adams  over 
American  policy  toward  England  and  France.  The  published 
Correspondence  (Boston,  1823)  of  John  Adams  and  William 
Cunningham  and  Pickering’s  Review  (Salem,  1824)  of  that  work 
contain  ample  evidence  of  the  personal  feud  between  them. 

3  Pickering’s  correspondence  with  Fisher  Ames,  George  Cabot, 
and  Stephen  Higginson  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  relation  to  the 
“Junto.”  Most  of  these  letters  are  preserved  in  the  Pickering 
MSS.  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  many  of  them 
are  printed  in  Seth  Ames,  Works  of  Fisher  Ames  (2  vols.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1854),  “The  letters  of  Stephen  Higginson”  in  the  Am.  Hist. 
Assoc.  Report  (1896.  vol.  I),  and  H.  C.  Lodge,  Life  and  Letters 
of  Oeorge  Cahot  (Boston,  1877). 

(1) 
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into  power  in  1801,  the  destruction  of  that  influence  was 
practically  complete,  for  the  Republicanism  then  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country  had  little  use  for  the  political  ideals  of 
the  commercial  class. 

In  retiring  to  Pennsylvania,  it  was  Pickering’s  purpose 
to  withdraw  permanently  from  politics  and  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  development  of  some  tracts  of  land  which 
he  had  owned  for  several  years.  His  Massachusetts 
friends  uniformly  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  this 
course  and  they  urged  him  to  return  to  his  native  state 
where  their  influence  could  secure  him  a  public  office.'* 
He  answered  that  they  exaggerated  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  of  living  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  willing 
to  accept  a  public  office  in  the  national  government,  but 
he  recognized  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
one  under  Jefferson.  As  for  a  seat  on  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court,  he  could  not  accept  it  as  it  would  enable 
him  only  to  “starve  with  decency.”®  He  preferred  to 
proceed  with  his  land  projects  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
enable  him  to  acquire  a  moderate  fortune.  Even  when 
two  of  his  friends,  Timothy  Williams  and  Samuel  Put¬ 
nam,  made  a  special  trip  to  Philadelphia  to  urge  him  to 
return  to  Massachusetts,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  aban¬ 
don  his  plans.® 

During  the  summer  of  1800,  he  was  full  of  schemes 
for  the  developmeut  of  his  property,  most  of  which  lay 
along  the  upper  Susquehanna  near  the  New  York  line. 
He  proposed  to  survey  it  and  subdivide  it  into  one  hun¬ 
dred  acre  tracts  which  he  would  offer  for  sale.  In  order 
to  attract  settlers  and  to  increase  the  value  of  the  land, 
he  planned  to  build  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill.'^  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  suggested  to  some  of  his  Philadelphia  friends  who 

*  Pickering  MSS.,  Letters  from  Benjamin  Goodhue,  May  19 ; 
Theodore  Lyman,  May  26 ;  Christopher  Gore,  May  27 ;  Samuel  P. 
Gardner,  June  15,  1800.  Lodge,  Cabot,  272-73,  Cabot  to  Picker¬ 
ing,  May  26,  1800. 

5  Ibid.,  Pickering  to  Benjamin  Goodhue,  May  31 ;  to  Christo¬ 
pher  Gore,  June  9;  to  Samuel  P.  Gardner,  June  21,  1800. 

•  Octavius  Pickering  and  Charles  W.  Upham,  Life  of  Timothy 
Pickering  (4  vols.,  Boston,  1867-73),  IV,  5-7.  Williams  was  a 
Boston  merchant  and  a  nephew  of  Pickering,  while  Putnam 
was  a  Salem  law'yer  who  had  married  Pickering’s  niece. 

f  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Tench  Coxe  and  Samuel  Hodg- 
don,  June  25,  1800. 
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owned  land  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  that  tiiey  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  building  of  roads  and  permit  him  to  act 
as  their  agent  in  the  survey  and  sale  of  their  property.® 
Unfortunately  he  lacked  the  capital  required  for  such 
work  and  had  to  apply  to  his  old  friends  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  loans.  Although  they  disapproved  of  his  plans, 
they  came  to  his  aid  with  the  necessary  funds.®  Thus 
provided  with  money,  he  left  his  family  at  Easton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  set  out  for  the  wilderness  where  he 
remained  until  early  winter.^® 

Returning  to  Easton  in  December,  he  decided  to  make 
a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Salem,  possibly  with  the  idea 
that  he  might  be  able  to  sell  some  of  his  lands  there. 
While  he  was  in  Salem,  his  friends  naturally  tried  again 
to  get  him  to  give  up  his  land  schemes  and  to  return  to 
Massachusetts  to  live.  They  soon  learned  that  he  could 
not  easily  be  persuaded  to  surrender  his  project.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  number  of  prominent  men,  interested  in  his 
welfare  and,  incidentally,  in  securing  his  political  serv¬ 
ices,  banded  together  to  purchase  his  property.  As  their 
agent,  Samuel  Putnam  called  on  him  to  ask  at  what  price 
he  would  dispose  of  his  holdings.  In  reply,  Pickwing 
gave  Putnam  a  written  description  of  his  lands  and  stated 
the  cash  prices  for  which  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  them. 
Altogether  there  were  about  24,000  acres  which  he  valued 
at  $33,000.^^  The  interested  men  quickly  agreed  to  his 
terms.  Thirty-four  of  them  subscribed  250  shares  at 
$100  a  share  to  purchase  a  three-quarter  interest  in  the 
property  while  Pickering  retained  the  rest.^*  At  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  group  and 
authorized  to  sell  the  lands  on  commission  whenever  an 

8  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Tench  Coxe  and  Samuel  Hodg- 
don,  June  25,  1800. 

8  Pickering  and  Upham,  Pickering,  IV,  13-14. 

io/6id.,  14-20. 

11  Pickering  and  Upham,  Pickering,  IV,  26-27,  Pickering  to 
Putnam,  Feb.  11,  1801.  The  lands  described  in  this  document 
are:  (1)  twenty-five  tracts  containing  between  10,000  and 
11,000  acres  located  on  Snake  Creek  which  flows  into  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  a  few  miies  beiow  Great  Bend;  (2)  about  4,000  acres 
on  Little  Sugar  Creek;  and  (3)  about  9,000  acres  in  western 
Pennsylvania  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  Alleghany  Biver 
and  near  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Presqu’  Isle  (Erie,  Pa.). 

12 /hid.,  28-29,  Pickering  to  Eben  Parsons  et  al,  April  1,  1801. 
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opportunity  should  present  itself.  This  transaction  en¬ 
abled  him  to  clear  himself  of  debt  and  return  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  a  cash  balance  of  $14,000.^^  With  this 
sum  he  could  become  financially  independent  and  pur¬ 
chase  a  small  farm  in  Essex  County. 

In  November,  1801,  Timothy  Pickering  brought  his 
family  to  Salem  where  they  were  able  to  celebrate  Thanks¬ 
giving  among  their  relatives  and  friends.  Early  in  the 
next  year  they  moved  to  a  small  farm  in  Danvers  which 
they  had  leased.^®  This  place  turned  out  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  two  years  later  they  moved  to  another  rented 
farm  in  Upper  Beverly.  As  it  was  Pickering’s  desire  to 
purchase  a  good  farm  with  a  large  house,  he  kept  this 
only  until  he  could  find  a  place  that  met  his  requirements. 
Finally  he  obtained  one  in  Wenham  and  purchased  it, 
moving  there  in  1806.^®  This  remained  his  home  for 
many  years. 

The  character  of  the  arrangement  which  made  possible 
Pickering’s  return  to  Massachusetts  is  obvious.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  of  his  lands  had  no  real  desire  for  the  property 
and  did  not  expect  to  turn  it  to  account  as  all  of  them 
were  engaged  in  more  profitable  pursuits.  Their  real 
interest  lay  in  securing  his  return  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  lead  to  his  re-entry  into  political  life  where 
he  could  perform  important  services  for  the  Federalist 
party.  Nearly  all  the  purchasers  were  well-to-do  Federal¬ 
ist  merchants  and  lawyers  of  Boston  and  Salem.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  them  were  two  members  of  the  “Essex 
Junto,”  George  Cabot  and  Stephen  Higginson.^'^  They 

13  Pickering  MSS.,  Eben  Parsons  to  Pickering,  Apr.  1,  1801. 

1*  Pickering  and  Upham,  Pickering,  IV,  28. 

42-43. 

16/ftfd.,  99. 

11  Pickering  and  Upham,  Pickering,  IV,  28-29,  Pickering  to 
Eben  Parsons  et  al,  Apr.  1,  1801,  gives  the  names  of  all  the 
subscribers.  Some  others  of  note  were  Samuel  Blanchard  of 
Wenham,  an  ardent  Federalist  and  a  friend  of  Pickering; 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant  and 
later  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention;  Theodore  Lv-man, 
a  Boston  merchant ;  Benjamin  Pickman,  a  leading  Federalist 
merchant  of  Salem;  James  Lloyd,  Jr.,  later  Pickering’s  col¬ 
league  in  the  Senate;  William  Prescott,  another  member  of  the 
Hartford  Convention ;  Israel  Thorndike,  Beverly’s  leading  mer¬ 
chant  ;  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  the  great  pamphleteer  of  the  Federal¬ 
ists;  and  William  Graj",  reputed  to  be  the  richest  merchant  of 
the  time. 
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were  men  who  recognized  the  relation  between  commerce 
and  politics.  In  Pickering  they  saw  a  man  whose  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  of  Federalism  was  complete  and 
who  fully  identified  the  national  interest  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  maritime  commerce.  To  return  him  to  political 
life  might  amply  repay  all  that  they  had  spent  to  bring 
him  back  to  Massachusetts.  That  this  was  their  purpose 
became  clear  enough  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County  in 
1802^*  and  later  in  the  same  year  became  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  The  Republicans,  of  course,  suspected  the  rea¬ 
son  for  his  return  and  they  openly  declared: 

“He  was  only  obliged  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  Essex, 
to  be  set  up  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  to  lose  his  liveli¬ 
hood  by  being  made  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  in  fine  to  persist  in  the  accomplishment  of  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  old  scheme  of  MONARCHY!!!”^'* 

On  September  21  it  was  announced  that  the  Honorable 
^N’athan  Read,  then  the  Representative  from  the  Essex 
South  District,  w'ould  not  stand  for  re-election^®  and 
three  days  later  Pickering  was  proposed  as  the  Federalist 
candidate  for  that  office.^^  The  Republicans  countered 
shortly  with  the  nomination  of  Captain  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Salem  mer¬ 
chants.^^  Up  to  this  time  Essex  County  had  always  been 
overwhelmingly  Federalist,^*  but  now  there  were  indica¬ 
tions  that  not  even  this  stronghold  of  Federalism  would 
be  able  to  resist  the  growing  popularity  of  Jefferson’s 
Republican  party.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  recognition  of  this 
condition  that  led  the  Federalists  to  nominate  the  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  hope  that  the  prestige  of  his 
name  could  halt  the  rising  tide  of  Republicanism. 

The  campaign  was  one  of  violence,  characterized  by  the 

18  Pickering  and  Upham,  Pickering,  IV,  43. 

19  Essex  Register,  Oct.  25,  1802. 

20  Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  21,  1802. 

iiTbid.,  Sept.  24,  1802. 

22  Essex  Register,  Oct.  11,  1802. 

23  W.  W.  Story,  Life  of  Joseph  Story  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1851), 
I,  95.  When  Story  began  his  law  practice  in  1801,  he  found 
that  all  positions  of  importance  in  the  county  were  held  by 
Federalists  and  that  the  prejudice  against  Republicans  was  so 
strong  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  clients. 
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flow  of  abusive  language  from  the  organs  of  both  parties. 
The  leading  Federalist  paper  was  the  Salem  Gazette  and 
it  was  conducted  with  the  very  evident  aim  of  consciously 
serving  the  interests  of  the  most  “respectable”  people  of 
the  community.  The  Republicans  were  represented  by 
the  Essex  Register  which  was  as  ardent  in  its  attacks  on 
Federalism  as  the  Gazette  was  in  its  defence. Fore¬ 
most  among  the  supporters  of  the  Register  and  Republi¬ 
canism  was  a  liberal  minister,  the  Reverend  William 
Bentley,  whose  understanding  of  political  problems  was 
quite  as  acute  as  his  handling  of  theological  questions. 
He  was  the  most  cultured  man  in  Salem  and  his  many 
interests  and  activities  were  worthy  of  a  follower  of  the 
versatile  Jefferson.  His  politics  was  as  liberal  as  his 
religion  and  the  strength  of  democracy  among  the  upper 
classes  of  Salem  was  attributable  in  part  to  his  influence, 
for  among  his  parishioners  were  many  sea-captains  and 
merchants,  including  the  prominent  Crowninshield  fam¬ 
ily.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Register,  usu¬ 
ally  preparing  the  excellent  summary  of  foreign  news 
that  appeared  in  its  pages.  Many  of  its  political  editori¬ 
als  were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Federalists,  though  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  wrote  them.  For  Pickering  he  had  only 
the  greatest  contempt,  referring  to  him  in  his  Diary  as 

“that  pest  of  Society  .  .  .  who  has  returned  to  curse  the 
neighborhood,  which  has.  already  been  abused  by  his  contro¬ 
versies  and  contraventions.”*® 

As  Salem’s  chief  interest  lay  in  commerce  and  as  it 
was  the  most  important  town  of  the  district,  the  major 
efforts  of  the  parties  were  designed  to  capture  the  votes 
of  its  seafaring  people.  Electioneering  articles  signed  by 
“Tom  Steadybreeze,’’  “Bill  Boltrope,”  and  “Bill  Bobstay’ 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  picturing  Pickering  either 
as  an  enemy  to  sailors’  rights  or  as  a  protector  of  them, 
according  to  the  politics  of  the  writer.  “Bill  Boltrope” 
declared  for  Pickering  and  said: 

24  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  1768-1825  (Salem,  1927), 
contains  an  excellent  account  of  these  newspapers  and  their 
political  controversies. 

26  Reverend  William  Bentley,  Diary  (4  vols.,  Salem,  1905-14), 
II,  457-58. 
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.  though  the  jacobins  make  such  a  hurly-burly  about 
liberty  and  equality,  I  have  never  found  they  treated  those 
that  work  for  them  so  well  as  the  federalists,  except  now 
and  then  of  a  town  meeting  day  when  they  are  migh^  pala¬ 
vering.  ...  I  never  could  like  these  all-talk-and-no-cider 
folks,  they  put  me  so  much  in  mind  of  Virginia  people, 
that  preach  about  liberty,  and  use  their  poor  black  devils 
like  so  many  dogs.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  good  ever 
came  out  of  Virginia  except  Washington  and  tobacco.”®* 

To  this  sally  the  Register  replied : 

“  ‘Bill  Boltrope’  will  deserve  to  have  a  rope  under  his  bill 
if  he  votes  for  a  man  who  preferred  the  word  of  honor  of 
an  Englishman  to  the  solemn  oath  of  his  own  Countrymen — 
more  especially  when  he  can  bestow  his  suffrage  on  a  Gentle¬ 
man  who  has  risked  his  life  in  defence  of  American-Seamen — 
and  who  is  not  a  Pickaroon.”®® 

In  this  mudslinging  campaign,  the  Republicans  outdid 
their  rivals.  As  Pickering  had  had  a  much  longer 
political  career  than  Crowninshield,  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dig  up  all  the  questionable  acts  of  his  public 
life,  including  his  late  arrival  at  “Concord  Fight.”**  He 
was  attacked  as  a  “known  and  open  reviler  of  Washington 
and  Adams,”**  as  an  opponent  of  peace  with  France,  an 
advocate  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  a  supporter  of 
internal  revenue  taxes  and  the  increase  of  the  public  debt, 
and  a  believer  in  monarchy.®*  But  the  crowning  effort 
of  all  was  the  allegation  that  Robert  Liston,  the  British 
minister,  had  distributed  $500,000  among  British  parti¬ 
sans  in  the  United  States,  among  whom  Pickering  was 
conspicuous.  Concerning  this  the  Register  asked, 

“.  .  .  Can  you  entirely  banish  from  your  breast,  the  idea 
that  our  ex-Secretary  might  receive  from  his  dear  friend  and 
intimate  companion  some  little  token,  some  small  gratuity, 
for  all  his  zealous  efforts  against  liberty  and  her  sons,  for 
all  his  attachments  to  the  interests  of  England,  .  .  .  ?”®^ 

28  Salem  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1802. 

27  Essex  Register,  Oct.  14,  1802. 

28  Ibid. 

29  Ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1802. 

90  Essex  Register,  Oct.  14,  1802. 

81  Ibid.,  Oct.  28,  1802. 
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The  Gazette  issued  blanket  denials  of  every  charge 
against  Pickering  and  declared  that 

“Aspersion  and  vile  detraction  are  instruments  by  which 
pure  patriotism  and  sound  principles  were  driven  from  the 
seats  of  honor  to  make  room  for  hypocritical  pretensions  and 
rotten-hearted  republicanism.”®* 

The  Register’s  charge  of  Pickering’s  having  received  a 
British  pension  came  too  late  in  the  campaign  to  be  given 
an  adequate  answer  and  after  the  election  the  Federalists 
resorted  to  a  libel  suit  against  Carlton,  the  editor.^^  But 
the  Gazette  was  not  averse  to  the  use  of  strong  language 
and  declared  that  Cro\vninshield  was  “like  a  piece  of  old 
rope,  the  more  you  try  to  splice  it,  the  worse  it  grows.”^^ 

The  election  itself  was  a  riotous  affair  and  the  defeated 
Federalists  indulged  themselves  freely  in  charges  of  fraud 
that  could  not  be  proved.  Crowninshield  was  elected  by 
a  vote  of  1,400  to  1,293.  His  success  rested  entirely  on 
his  ability  to  carry  the  seaport  towns  of  Salem,  Marble¬ 
head,  and  Gloucester.  All  of  the  others  returned  majori¬ 
ties  for  Pickering.®®  Apparently  the  appeal  to  the  sailors 
had  worked  and  the  Federalists  had  been  discredited 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  seaports.®®  The  Federal¬ 
ists  were  much  disappointed  in  the  result,  yet  the  Gazette 
maintained  that 

“The  vote  of  Monday  was  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Picker¬ 
ing,  though  it  did  not  secure  his  election.  He  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  property,  respectability  and  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  district.”®^ 

The  Republicans,  of  course,  were  jubilant.  When  it  was 
learned  that  the  election  throughout  the  nation  had  been 
generally  favorable,  the  Register  announced  under  the 
heading  of  “Ship  News  Extra”: 

32  Salem  Gazette,  Oct.  8,  1802. 

as  Ihid.,  Nov.  19,  1802. 

i*Ibid.,  Oct.  8,  1802. 

35  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1802. 

3«  Later  elections  show  a  similar  division  with  the  lower 
classes  of  the  large  towns  supporting  the  Republicans,  while  the 
Federalists  relied  heavily  on  the  country  towns  in  Essex  County. 
An  important  factor  in  the  vote  of  the  rural  districts  was  the 
presence  of  many  retired  sea-captains  and  other  men  of  small 
property  who  were  naturally  attracted  to  Federalism. 

3T  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  a,  1802. 
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“We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  fast  sailing  and  sound 
ship  Republican  Constitutionalist,  on  the  1st  inst.  passed  the 
old  piratical  ship  Essex  Junto  under  jury  masts,  and  water 
logged  with  no  persons  on  board — the  OflBcers  and  crew,  with 
the  Rats,  having  deserted  her  just  in  season  to  save  their 
bacon.  ‘Stormy  weather,’  say  the  OflBcers  and  crew,  pre¬ 
vented  their  saving  the  Old  Hulk.  Her  tender,  the  Picka- 
roon,  had  been  previously  chased  ashore  on  Cape  Despair  by 
the  Republican  ‘bomb  ketch.’  We  are  told,  that  the  Essex 
Junto  belonged  to  the  House  of  Hamilton,  Pinckney,  Pick¬ 
ering,  &  Co.  She  was  not  insured  as  she  was  not  sea¬ 
worthy.”®® 

Feeling  keenly  the  result  of  an  election  which  had 
rejected  an  ex^Secretary  of  State,  Pickering  found  it 
necessary  to  vent  his  wrath  on  someone  and  the  subject 
of  his  choice  was  Carlton,  the  editor  of  the  Register, 
against  whom  he  instituted  libel  proceedings.®®  The  suit 
was  denounced  by  the  Republicans  as  “persecution,”^® 
but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  prove  that  Pickering 
had  received  money  from  Liston  as  Carlton  had  charged 
during  the  campaign.  In  the  end,  the  editor  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  and  costs,  spend 
two  months  in  jail,  and  give  a  bond  of  $800  to  keep  the 
peace  for  two  years. 

Having  failed  to  place  their  favorite  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  they  had  spent  $25,000  to  bring  him 
back  to  Massachusetts,  the  arch-Federalist  faction  of  the 
state  now  laid  their  plans  to  get  him  into  the  Senate  and 
thus  provide  themselves  with  a  spokesman  at  Washington. 
Hearing  a  rumor  of  this  plan,  the  Essex  Register  pub¬ 
lished  a  lampoon  entitled  “The  Humble  Petition  of  the 
Essex  Junto,  to  the  Hon.  Jona.  Mason  and  Hon.  Dwight 
Foster,  Senators  of  the  U.  States  for  Massachusetts,” 
which  called  on  the  above  named  Senators  to  resign  in 
order  that  “the  political  giant,  Timothy,”  might  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  to  represent  the  Junto.^®  As  Mason’s  term 

38  Essex  Register,  Nov.  22,  1802.  Another  notable  Bepublican 
success  of  the  same  election  was  the  victory  of  Dr.  William 
Eustis  over  John  Quincy  Adams. 

39  Bentley,  Diary,  II,  457. 

*0  Essex  Register,  Nov.  18,  1802. 

<1  Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  172. 

Essex  Register,  Dec.  6,  1802. 
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was  to  expire  on  March  3,  1803,  his  resignation  was  not 
necessary  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  Essex  men  to 
propose  Pickering’s  name  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
At  the  same  time  Fisher  Ames  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
were  mentioned  as  candidates.  Ames  refused  to  be  named, 
but  Adams  was  not  at  all  averse  to  being  advanced  to  the 
national  Congress. 

The  Federalist  party  was  then  in  complete  control  of 
the  state  government,  possessing  clear  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  but  the  party  itself  was  sharply 
divided  on  the  question  of  electing  a  Senator.  The 
majority  favored  Adams,  but  the  “Junto”  insisted  on 
Pickering.  At  length  a  compromise  was  reached,  for  it 
appeared  that  two  Senators  would  be  chosen  that  year,  as 
Foster  was  planning  to  resign  his  seat.  This  situation 
made  possible  the  election  of  both  men.  But  even  then 
there  was  difficulty,  for  the  “Junto”  wished  to  have  Pick¬ 
ering  elected  for  the  six  year  term,  with  Adams  receiving 
the  remaining  two  years  of  Foster’s  term.  Obviously  this 
created  complications  when  Adams  was  clearly  the  more 
popular  of  the  two,  even  in  Massachusetts.^® 

The  only  agreement  that  could  be  reached  by  a  Federal¬ 
ist  caucus  was  to  place  both  names  in  nomination  and  to 
support  Pickering  on  the  first  two  ballots.  Then,  if  no 
candidate  had  a  majority,  the  members  of  the  caucus  and 
their  friends  would  vote  for  Adams  on  the  third  ballot. 
It  happened  that  Pickering  could  not  get  a  majority,  but 
the  adherents  of  the  “Junto”  were  unwilling  to  abandon 
him  and  a  third  ballot  was  taken  without  resulting  in  a 
choice.  Finally,  on  the  fourth  attempt,  all  but  six  of  the 
Federalists  voted  for  Adams  and  a  majority  was  secured. 
This  hesitation  to  support  him  aroused  Adams’  ire  and 
he  blamed  John  Lowell  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis  for  the 
delay  in  his  election.**  Pickering’s  anger  at  the  result 
can  only  be  imagined.  To  be  defeated  by  the  son  of  the 
man  who  had  driven  him  from  office  less  than  three  years 
earlier  was  a  severe  blow  and  must  certainly  have 
increased  his  resentment  against  the  Adams  family.  All 

<sC.  F.  Adams  (ed.),  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams  (12  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1874-77),  I,  256. 
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that  was  left  for  him  was  to  take  the  unexpired  term  of 
Dwight  Foster  and  to  this  he  was  duly  chosen  early  in 
March,  1803.'**^ 

When  Pickering  entered  the  Senate  in  the  fall,  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Federalism  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Little  by  little 
the  party  was  being  shorn  of  its  power  as  its  representa¬ 
tion  in  Congress  dwindled  and  Federalist  office-holders 
were  being  gradually  replaced  by  the  adherents  of  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Especially  bitter  at  this  turn  of  events  were  the 
high  Federaliste  of  New  England  against  whom  in  par¬ 
ticular  Jefferson  aimed  his  “regeneracy  of  offices.”^*  In 
this  condition,  their  state  of  mind  was  well  expressed  by 
Fisher  Ames  when  he  wrote, 

"...  democracy  is  only  the  isthmus  of  a  middle  state; 
it  is  nothing  of  itself.  Like  death  it  is  only  the  dismal 
passport  to  a  more  dismal  hereafter.  Such  is  our  state.”*^ 

Thus  reduced  to  a  weak  minority  in  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  many  of  the  Federalists  were  ready  for  extreme 
measures  and  were  prepared  to  offer  the  most  intransi- 
geant  opposition  to  the  Jeffersonian  policies.  To  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  this  opposition,  the  "Junto”  could  scarcely 
have  chosen  a  more  devoted  adherent  of  their  political  phi¬ 
losophy  or  a  more  sincere  hater  of  everything  tinged  with 
Jeffersonianism  than  Timothy  Pickering.  He  entered 
the  Senate  in  October  prepared  to  admit  no  compromise 
with  his  political  enemies.^* 

Salem  Gazette,  Mar.  4,  1803. 

<6  Thomas  Jefferson,  Works  (P.  L.  Ford,  ed.,  12  vols..  New 
York,  1904-05),  VIII,  66-67,  Jefferson  to  Levi  Lincoln,  July  11, 
1801.  “.  .  .  We  must  strip  of  all  the  means  of  influence  the 
Essex  Junto,  and  their  associate  monocrats  in  every  part  of 
the  Union.” 

*t  Ames,  Works,  I,  322-27,  Ames  to  Christopher  Gore,  Oct.  3, 
1803. 

<8  His  hatred  of  Jefferson  is  well  illustrated  by  a  letter  to 
Rufus  Putnam  (Dec.  6,  1803,  Pickering  MSS.).  Offering  his 
regrets  at  Putnam’s  removal  from  the  office  of  surveyor-general, 
Pickering  said :  “Alas !  mistaken  soldier !  You  And,  after  the 
lapse  of  only  twenty  years,  that  liberty  is  the  right  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  political  opinions  of  our  present  chief  ruler,  &  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  privilege  of  bowing  obsequiously  to  his  will. 
This,  however,  was  a  lesson  which  you,  my  friend,  were  incap¬ 
able  of  learning.  Firm  in  virtue,  and  inviolably  attached  to 
the  correct  principles  of  Washing^ton,  you  could  not  descend  to 
the  degrading  level  of  modern  patriotism,  under  which  are 
masqued  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  base  and  selflsh  pas¬ 
sion.” 
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However,  the  ability  of  the  Federalists  to  offer  an  effec¬ 
tive  opposition  to  Jefferson  was  seriously  impaired  by 
their  own  internal  divisions.  The  schism  of  1800  had 
not  been  healed  and  the  party  was  still  split  between  the 
supporters  of  Hamilton  and  the  “Junto”  and  the  more 
moderate  faction  which  had  followed  Adams.  Jefferson 
was  fully  conscious  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  hoped  to 
profit  from  it  by  attracting  the  moderates  to  the  support 
of  Republicanism  while  he  conducted  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  “Essexmen.”  Federalists  recognized 
the  dangers  in  this  situation,  but  the  “Junto,”  instead  of 
trying  to  heal  the  breach  in  the  party,  regarded  the  mod¬ 
erates  as  only  a  little  less  obnoxious  than  the  Jefferson¬ 
ians  themselves  and  thus  lost  all  possibility  of  securing 
their  votes.  Outstanding  among  the  moderate  Federal¬ 
ists,  who  were  relatively  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
leaders,  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  the  “Junto” 
regarded  with  great  suspicion.  Concerning  him,  Higgin- 
son  wrote  to  Pickering: 

“You  know  your  colleague,  his  character,  feeling  and 
views.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  be  more  crooked  than 
ever,  soured  by  the  loss  of  property  in  the  hands  of  Bird  & 
Co.  who  have  failed,  &  by  the  shade  in  which  he  and  his 
father  are  inclosed,  some  think  he  will  try  to  recover  their 
lost  ground,  by  attempting  to  build  up  a  party  of  moderate 
independent  men.  This  was  the  last  resort  of  his  father, 
but  it  did  not  and  can  [not]  succeed,  though  all  the  timid 
wavering  and  temporizing  of  both  Federalists  and  Jacobins 
should  be  invited  to  join,  others  think  he  will  endeavor  to 
conciliate  the  ruling  party  &  get  again  into  office  under  their 
patronage;  but  this  is  a  game  he  cannot  play  well  enough 
to  succeed.”*® 

Such  factional  hostility  as  this  augured  ill  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  party  and  it  was  to  prove  an  insuperable  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  fight  against  Jefferson. 

By  all  odds  the  most  significant  problem  facing  the 
country  when  Congress  assembled  in  1803  was  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  question.  When  the  purchase  of  the  territory  was 
first  announced,  it  was  hailed  with  delight,  even  in  the 

<9  Pickering  MSS.,  Higginson  to  Pickering,  Oct.  12,  1803. 
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strongholds  of  Federalism.®®  But  when  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  learned,  Federalists  began  to  complain  that 
the  purchase  price  was  too  great  and  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  new  territory  might  lead  to  a  considerable  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  eastern  states.®^  Others  declared  that  the 
Republican  party’s  French  sympathies  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  transaction  and  that  the  United  States,  in  buying 
Louisiana,  was  aiding  “the  world’s  worst  foe  at  a  moment 
when  its  best  friends  are  entitled  to  every  help.”®^ 

The  really  significant  cause  of  popular  Federalist  hos¬ 
tility,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  was,  in  part,  a  western  measure  designed  to  favor 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  frontier  regions  and 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  West  for  the  Republican 
party.  It  seemed  that  the  new  acquisition  would  inevi¬ 
tably  injure  the  interests  of  commerce.  Federalism,  and 
the  northeastern  states.  In  that  sense,  it  was  a  sectional 
measure  and  aroused  sectional  resentment.  The  Salem 
Gazette  voiced  this  opinion  when  it  exclaimed, 

“Fifteen  Millions  of  Dollars  for  Louisiana!  This  is  a 
bargain  that  does  not  meet  with  unqualified  approval  in  the 
public  papers.  .  .  .  Who  is  to  pay  the  money?  By  the 
present  system  of  revenue,  certainly  not  those  directly  bene- 
fitted  by  the  purchase.  The  money  will  be  raised,  not  on 
the  gilt  carriages  of  Virginians,  or  on  the  whiskey  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee;  but  on  the  opulence  of  the  middle,  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  northern  states.”*® 

Furthermore,  the  clause  of  the  treaty  which  provided  for 
the  incorporation  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  threatened 
to  destroy  the  New  England  commercial  interests  as  a 
national  political  force,  for  new  states  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  were  sure  to  become  allies  of  the  South  and  the  old 
West.  The  execution  of  this  clause,  said  the  Newhury- 
port  Herald,  would  bring  about  a  “Revolution  in  our  coun¬ 
try”  involving  “a  complete  alteration  in  its  political  pow- 

50 The  Netciuryport  Herald  (July  1,  1803),  for  example,  wrote: 
“This  province  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  growing 
empire.  .  .  .  We  pleasurably  yield  a  tribute  of  praise  for  one 
meritorious  transaction  of  the  present  administration.” 

51  Newburyport  Herald,  Aug.  6,  1803. 

M  Columbian  Centinel,  .July  23,  Aug.  13,  1803. 

53  Aug.  16,  1803. 
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era  and  influences.”®*  In  pursuing  this  line  of  attack, 
Federalist  papers  argued  that  the  treaty  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  because  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  territory®®  and  because  the  Purchase  would  upset 
the  sectional  balance  of  power  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  Union  was  based.®*  In  effect,  it  was  believed  that 
the  addition  of  Louisiana  practically  dissolved  the  Union 
by  this  destruction  of  the  sectional  balance.®”^ 

Such  opinions  voiced  in  the  public  prints  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  held  by  the  party  leaders. 
Christopher  Gore,  for  example,  believed  that  as  a  result 
of  the  Purchase,  the  end  of  the  Union  was  near. 

“Wise  men.”  he  wrote,  “should  turn  their  thoughts  to 
what  will  be  the  next  chapter  in  our  every  varying  systems; 
for  I  really  believe  that  the  present  is  nearly  read  through, 
a  few,  but  very  few  verses  remain;  and  those,  like  some  of 
the  old  testament  ones,  full  of  hard  names.”®® 

Stepnen  Higginson  told  Pickering  that  the  measure  was 
an  “essential  part”  of  a  “deliberate  plan”  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  “to  govern  and  depress  New  England”  and  urged 
him  and  his  Federalist  colleagues  to  oppose  the  Repub¬ 
licans  “with  vigor  and  firmness.”®* 

In  October,  while  the  Federalist  papers  were  denounc¬ 
ing  the  treaty.  Congress  assembled  at  Washington  and 
turned  first  to  deal  with  the  Louisiana  question.  The 
Federalists  had  no  chance  to  defeat  the  treaty  and  the 
measures  associated  with  it  as  the  Republicans  outnum¬ 
bered  them  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Senate 
quickly  voted,  without  much  discussion,  to  ratify  the 
treaty,*®  but  when  a  bill  to  approve  a  stock  issue  of 
$11,250,000  to  cover  the  payments  to  France  came  before 
it,  the  Federalist  opposition  opened  its  attack  on  the 
administration.  This  attack  was  made  on  the  same  line 

MAug,  9,  1803. 

ssSoIem  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  1803. 

58/6id.,  Nov.  15,  1803. 

6T  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1803. 

S8  C.  K.  King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King  (6  vols.. 
New  York,  1894-1900).  IV,  319-20,  Gore  to  King,  Nov.  1,  1803. 

s9Aw.  Hist.  Assoc.  Report  (1896),  I,  737,  Higginson  to  Pick¬ 
ering,  Nov.  22,  1803. 

80  Annals  of  Congress,  Eighth  Congress,  first  session,  308. 
Seven  Federalists,  including  Pickering,  voted  in  the  negative. 
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that  the  Federalists  in  the  House  had  taken  a  week  earlier 
in  the  debate  on  a  bill  enabling  the  President  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Louisiana.*^  The  basis  of  this  opposition  as 
brought  out  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  well  summarized  by  Manasseh  Cutler,  the  Federalist 
Representative  from  the  Essex  North  District  when  he 
wrote: 

“I  am  among  ye  number  opposed — for  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  ye  Treaty  is  unconstitutional — that  ye  sum 
given  is  too  much — &  that  in  its  operation,  it  will  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  ye  interests,  &  particularly  the  commerce  of  ye 
Eastern  States.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Spain  has  con- 
cented  to  this  treaty,  but  strong  suspicion  that  ye  Spanish 
Grovernment  is  opposed  to  ye  purchase.  It  may  eventually 
involve  us  in  war  with  Spain.”®* 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  same  line  of  argument  that 
the  Senate  Federalists  attacked  the  administration’s  bill 
to  create  the  $11,250,000  stock  issue.  Inasmuch  as  the 
treaty  had  already  been  ratified  and  both  houses  had  over¬ 
whelmingly  voted  a  bill  enabling  the  President  to  take 
possession  of  Louisiana,  this  opposition  could  not  have 
hoped  to  defeat  the  bill ;  its  main  purpose  must  have  been 
to  give  further  publicity  to  the  Federalist  cause,  hoping 
thereby  to  build  up  a  strong  public  opinion  in  the  northern 
states  to  support  the  party  leaders  in  later  projects.  The 
major  speeches  against  the  bill  were  delivered  by  Picker¬ 
ing  and  Uriah  Tracy,  a  Connecticut  Senator,  whose  Fed¬ 
eralism  and  sectional  feeling  were  as  ardent  as  his  col¬ 
league’s.  The  administration  speakers  had  declared  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  was  obligatory,  for  the  treaty  had 
been  duly  ratified  and  had  thus  become  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  From  this  opinion  Pickering  dissented,  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  treaty,  to  be  binding,  must  not  violate  the 
Constitution  as  this  one  certainly  did.  There  was  no 
question,  he  thought,  of  the  right  of  the  government  to 
acquire  territory  by  purchase  or  conquest  and  to  govern 
it  as  a  dependent  province,  but  it  had  no  constitutional 

61  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States  during  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison  (9  vols., 
New  York,  1889-91),  II,  95-104. 

Si  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  XXXIX,  381,  Cutler  to  Francis  Low, 
Oct.  26,  1803. 
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1‘ight  to  incorporate  such  territory  into  the  Union.  He 
could  not  accept  the  clause  authorizing  Congress  to  admit 
new  states  as  a  justification  for  this  provision  of  the 
treaty,  for  he  declared  that  the  Constitution  had  contem¬ 
plated  only  the  creation  of  new  states  out  of  the  original 
territory  of  the  nation  and  not  the  incorporation  of  a 
foreign  country  into  the  Union.  He  believed,  quite  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  the  administration  thought  that  this  article 
was  unconstitutional  and  that  it  would  require  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment.®®  However,  he  disagreed  with  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  idea  that  a  simple  amendment  was  sufficient ;  in  this 
case  he  believed  that  the  consent  of  each  state  was  neces¬ 
sary,  just  as  a  commercial  house  in  admitting  a  new  part¬ 
ner  required  the  consent  of  all  of  its  members.  Such  con¬ 
sent,  he  was  free  to  declare,  could  never  be  obtained.®^ 
Outside  of  its  unconstitutional  character,  the  cession 
was  open  to  other  objections,  said  the  Hew  England 
leader.  He  believed  that  the  title  of  France  to  Louisiana 
was  deficient  and  that  Spain  could  reasonably  object  to 
the  transfer.  In  that  case,  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  would  almost  surely  be  the  result  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  France  was  the  ally  of  Spain,  that  nation,  as 
soon  as  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  off  her  hands, 
would  join  the  Spaniards  in  trying  to  wrest  the  territory 
from  the  United  States.  In  fact,  he  was  convinced  that 
France  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  this  end  in  view, 
for  he  looked  upon  her  as  the  most  perfidious  of  nations. 
Furthermore,  the  bc-undaries  of  Louisiana  were  very  ob¬ 
scurely  defined  in  the  treaty  and  this,  too,  he  believed, 
was  purposely  intended  to  provoke  later  difficulties.  Alto¬ 
gether,  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  cession  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  future  trouble  for  the  United  States,®® 

Tracy  likewise  thought  the  treaty  unconstitutional,  but 
he  rested  his  arguments  less  on  the  literal  breach  of  the 

Cf.  Jefferson’s  opinion :  “I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that 
Conj^ress  mi^ht  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  etc.,  into  it, 
.  .  .  I  had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the 
nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary,  than  to  assume  it  by  a 
construction  which  would  make  our  powers  boundless.”  Works, 
IV.  505,  Jefferson  to  W.  C.  Nicholas,  Sept.  7,  1803. 

6*  Annals,  8th,  1st,  44-47. 

66  Annals,  8th,  l.st,  44-47. 
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Constitution  than  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  the  Union. 

“The  principle  of  admission,  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,” 
he  said,  “is  the  same  as  if  it  contained  ten  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants;  and  the  principles  of  these  people  are  probably  as 
hostile  to  our  government,  in  the  true  construction,  as  they 
can  be,  and  the  relative  strength  which  this  admission  gives 
to  a  Southern  and  Western  interest,  is  contradictory  to  the 
principles  of  our  original  Union,  as  any  can  be,  however 
strongly  stated.” 

Inevitablv,  he  thought,  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of 
the  balance  of  sectional  interests  which  the  Constitution 
was  calculated  to  maintain.  Like  Pickering,  he  believed 
that  the  consent,  of  the  individual  states  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  and  he  declared: 

“.  .  .  this  universal  consent  I  am  positive  can  never  be 
obtained  to  such  a  pernicious  measure  as  the  admission  of 
Louisiana,  of  a  world,  and  such  a  world,  into  our  Union. 
This  would  be  absorbing  the  Northern  States,  and  render¬ 
ing  them  insignificant  in  the  Union,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
if,  by  their  own  consent,  the  measure  should  be  adopted.”*® 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  administration  found 
the  arguments  of  the  New  Englanders  embarrassing,  for 
at  the  time  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  a  few  years 
earlier,  they  had  themselves  championed  a  constitutional 
theory  not  unlike  that  of  Pickering  and  Tracy,  but  there 
were  others,  especially  from  the  West,  who  felt  none  of 
that  embarrassment.  One  of  them.  Senator  Breckinridge 
of  Kentucky,  declared  that  the  right  of  the  President  and 
Congress  to  acquire  territory  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
was  unlimited.  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  ces¬ 
sion  endangered  the  existence  of  the  Union,  he  threatened 
the  secession  of  the  West  if  the  measure  were  not  passed.®'^ 

Thus  did  the  leaders  of  sectional  political  opinion  pro¬ 
claim  their  extreme  views.  ^lidway  between  them  stood 
John  Quincy  Adams  whose  moderation  was  proof  enough 
that  extremists  like  Pickering  and  Tracy  were  far  from 
having  the  united  support  of  their  own  section  and  their 
own  party.  Like  them,  he  had  constitutional  objections  to 

f>«Annalft,  8th,  1st,  53-58. 

Hid.,  58-65. 
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the  treaty,  but  unlike  them  he  believed  that  a  simple  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  was  the  proper  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  jwhich  was  precisely  the  view  held  by  Jefferson.  In 
further  contrast  to  the  high  Federalists,  Adams  approved 
the  l^urchase  as  a  measure  of  public  policy  and  he  hoped 
that  the  discussion  would  end  “in  our  full,  undisturbed 
and  undisputed  possession  of  the  ceded  territory.”®* 

The  opposition  of  the  Federalists  was,  however,  doomed 
to  eiid  in  defeat.  When  the  bill  was  put  to  a  vote,  it  was 
pass<^d,  twenty-six  to  five.  Only  Hillhouse  of  Connecticut 
and  Wells  and  White  of  Delaware  voted  with  Pickering 
and  jTracy  against  it.®®  Although  the  New  Hampshire 
Senators,  Plumer  and  Oleott,  hid  opposed  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  believing  that  the  cession  w'ould  dwarf  the 
interests  of  New  England  and  lead  to  its  separation  from 
the  Union, '^®  they  now  voted  with  the  majority  because 
they  believed  that  ratification  made  obligatory  the  passage 
of  the  bills  to  carry  out  the  treaty.’^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  Louisiana  Question  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  cause  of  the  plans  for  secession  whieh  occupied  so 
large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  Pickering  and  his  friends 
shortly  after  this,  it  is  worthwhile  to  inquire  whether 
failure  to  bloek  the  treaty  and  the  measures  associated 
with  it  produced  that  reaction  in  them  immediately.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  did  not.  In  spite  of  Pickering’s  bitter  opposi- 
tionj  to  the  Louisiana  bill,  he  preferred  to  see  that  region 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  rather  than  of 
France.  Nearly  three  weeks  after  the  Senate  debate  of 
November  third  he  wrote  to  Caleb  Strong  that  the  cession 
would  be  “productive  of  fewer  evils  than  Louisiana  in  the 
hands  of  France.”  He  predicted  that  eventually  Louisi¬ 
ana’  would  support  a  great  population  which  would  unite 
with  the  people  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Missis- 
sip^)i  and  separate  from  the  eastern  states. 

“This  event,  however,  is  remote,”  he  said.  “The  naviga- 

Annals,  8th,  1st,  65-68. 

6976td.,  73. 

TO  W.  Plumer,  Life  of  William  Plumer  (Boston,  1856),  285. 

TT  E.  S.  Brown,  ed.,  William  Plumer' s  memorandum  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  United  States  Senate,  180S-07  (Univ.  of  Mich. 
T*ub. :  History  and  Political  Science,  vol.  V,  New  York,  1923), 
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tion  of  the  Atlantic  States  will  be  essential  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  Mississippi  regions.  This  commercial  intercourse  will 
be  mutually  beneficial :  and  wthile  they  will  find  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  it,  the  Atlantic  Statjes  may  control  and  effectually 
regulate  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  those  regions.” 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Frai^e  were  to  continue  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Louisiana,  he  predicjted  that  French  control  of  the 
river  would  “at  no  distant  t^me”  force  the  Americans  east 
of  the  ]\rississippi  to  secede  ^nd  join  the  French.  “Thus,” 
he  said,  “our  Union  would  |be  severed  and  we  would  lose 
control  of  the  commerce  of|  the  Mississippi  valley.”^^ 

Although  other  Federal|ist  leaders  approved  of  the 
stand  w'hich  Pickering  hadi  taken  in  Congress,  they,  too, 
were  unwilling  to  carry  thjeir  opposition  further  at  this 
time.  Richard  Peters  wrote  that  if  he  had  been  in  Con¬ 
gress,  he  would  have  voted  |for  the  treaty,  but  with  a  pro¬ 
test  against  all  the  things  which  were  wrong  in  it.^* 
Governor  Strong  congratnlited  the  Senator  on  opposing 
the  cession,  as  he  believed  that  any  enlargement  of  the 
Union  must  lead  to  dissolution,  but  he  advocated  no  further 
steps  of  opposition.'^  Higginson  viewed  the  cession  with 
alarm  as  he  saw  the  Repiibl;  cans  gaining  strength  in  every 
part  of  the  nation,  but  he  contented  himself  with  urging 
a  firm  and  united  oppositioA  to  administration  measures.’^® 
Cabot  reported  that  he  wa$  greatly  pleased  with  Picker¬ 
ing’s  speech,  although  he  b<i;wailed  the  declining  influence 
of  Federalism  and  declared  that  he  was  “mortifled”  at 
John  Quincy  Adams’  support  of  the  administration.'’’* 
Rufus  King  had  the  same  constitutional  objections  to  the 
treaty  as  Pickering.  He^  too,  feared  the  increase  in 
strength  which  the  Republjicans  would  gain  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  might  be  jpartially  offset  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  destroy  the  slave  representation  enjoyed  by  the 
South.’^’^  I 

Following  the  ratification  of  the  Louisiana  Treaty  and 

Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Strong,  Nov.  5,  1803. 

73  Ibid.,  Peters  to  Pickering,  Nov.  22,  1803. 

t*  Ibid.,  Strong  to  Pickering,  Nov.  7,  1803. 

75.4m.  Hist.  Assoc.  Report  (1896),  I,  837,  Higginson  to  Pick¬ 
ering,  Nov.  22,  1803. 

76  Lodge.  Cabot,  333. 

77  King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  IV,  324. 
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the  adoption  of  measures  to  complete  the  cession,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  forces  turned  to  the  consideration  of  other 
policies  which  seriously  irritated  and  disturbed  the  Jfew 
England  Federalists.  The  most  important  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  the  Twelfth  Amendment,  the  impeachment  of 
the  I'udges,  and  bills  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  Louisiana.  In  each  case,  the  Republicans  were  victori¬ 
ous  and,  in  consequence,  the  bitterness  of  the  Federalists 
increased. 

In  the  debate  on  the  amendment,  Pickering  and  Tracy 
again  led  the  opposition.  Pickering  denied  that  its  real 
purpose  was  to  pre\ent  a  recurrence  of  the  situation  of 
1800  as  its  sponsors  had  claimed,  and  asserted  that  their 
real  intention  was  to  make  more  complete  the  rule  of  the 
dominant  section  and  the  majority  party.  The  existing 
constitutional  provision  for  the  choice  of  the  executive,  he 
said,  had  been  drawn  up  as  an  adjustment  of  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  states  and  any  alteration  would  be 
sure  to  destroy  that  balance.’^*  Hillhouse,  Tracy,  and 
White  presented  similar  arguments  and  emphasized  the 
potential  danger  of  the  amendment  to  the  rights  of  the 
small  states.’’"  But  all  their  opposition  w’as  unavailing 
and  the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment  by  a  party  vote.*" 
On  this  occasion  John  Quincy  Adams  joined  the  other 
New  Englanders  in  voting  against  the  measure,  although 
he  favored  the  principle  of  naming  the  President  and 
Vice-President  separately.  His  objection  was  to  the 
clause  which  provided  for  the  submission  of  the  names  of 
the  three  leading  candidates  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  case  no  candidate  should  receive  a  majority  in 
the  electoral  college  and  he  proposed  an  amendment  to 
substitute  “five”  for  “three.”  In  this  proposal  all  the 
New  England  Senators  but  Pickering  supported  him.*’ 
The  antipathy  between  the  two  men  was  so  great  that  they 
could  scarcely  agree  on  any  policy.*- 

Failing  to  halt  the  amendment  in  Congress,  Pickering 

78  Annals,  8th,  1st,  195-99. 

■!0Tbi(J.,  89-90,  139-51. 

»olbid,  209. 

81  Ibid.,  124 ;  Pickering  MSS..  Pickering  to  Timothy  Williams, 
.Tan.  3.  1804:  to  Stephen  TIigginson,  .Tan.  6,  1804. 

82  .■Xdams,  Memoirs  of  .7.  Q.  Adams,  I,  288. 
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turned  to  the  states  in  a  futile  attempt  to  defeat  ratifica¬ 
tion.  To  this  end  he  distributed  among  his  influential 
friends  copies  of  his  own  and  Tracy’s  speeches  as  he  urged 
them  to  prevent  ratification.®®  Though  his  friends  were 
prompt  to  thank  him  and  to  express  their  approval  of  his 
stand, ®^  nothing  was  accomplished. 

The  impeachment  of  the  judges  was  regarded  as  par¬ 
ticularly  objectionable  and  was  correctly  interpreted  as  a 
means  of  depriving  the  Federalists  of  their  last  strong¬ 
hold  in  the  government.  When  the  House  voted  to  begin 
its  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Chase  and  Peters,  Picker¬ 
ing  told  Higginson, 

‘T  further  understand,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
party  to  impeach  every  judge,  who,  in  his  charges  to  Grand- 
Juries,  has  given  a  political  opinion.”*® 

To  Theodore  Lyman  he  reported  that  the  object  of  the 
administration  was  to  remove  the  Federalist  judges  who 
constituted  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Republican 
domination.  The  Republicans  aimed,  he  said,  at  making 
Congress  the  supreme  branch  of  the  government,  for  Ran¬ 
dolph  had  announced  that,  should  the  impeachments  fail, 
the  President  would  remove  the  judges  on  the  address  of 
both  houses  of  Congress.  The  removal  of  the  present 
judges  and  the  appointment  of  “unprincipled  successors,” 
he  added,  would  complete  the  ruin  of  the  nation.®® 

On  the  Louisiana  Government  Bill,  the  opposition  of 
the  Federalist  extremists  was  limited  to  the  clause  which 
permitted  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  territory.  In 
other  respects  the  measure  was  satisfactory  to  them,  for 
it  set  up  a  government  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
treated  as  residents  of  a  conquered  province  and  hence 
could  not  immediately  exercise  on  national  politics  the 

BB  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Rufus  Putnam,  Dec.  6 ;  to 
John  Taylor  Gilman.  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Dec.  20;  to 
William  Hull,  Dec  29 ;  to  Theophilus  Parsons,  Dec.  31,  1803 ; 
to  Timothy  Williams,  Jan.  3 ;  to  Stephen  Higginson,  Jan.  6, 
1804. 

8*  Pickering  MSS.,  Letters  from  William  Barton,  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Kean,  Andrew  Ellicott,  and  others,  Dec.,  1803-reb.,  1804. 

85  Ibid.,  Pickering  to  Higginson,  Jan.  6,  1804. 

86  Henry  Adams  (ed.).  Documents  relating  to  Neir  England 
Federalism,  1800-15  (Boston,  1878),  343-46,  Pickering  to  Lyman, 
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influence  which  Pickering  feared.  In  the  debates  on  the 
bill  he  took  a  stand  definitely  opposed  to  any  extension  of 
self-government  to  the  territory.  He  described  its  people 
as  “incapable  of  performing  the  duties  or  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  a  free  government.”  “They  are  too  ignorant 
to  elect  suitable  men,”  he  said.®'^  But  the  New  England¬ 
ers  found  danger  in  the  admission  of  slavery  to  the  terri¬ 
tory.  They  expressed  no  desire  to  free  the  slaves  already 
in  Louisiana,  but  wished  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
the  institution.  Hillhouse  thought  slavery  a  serious  evil 
and  wished  to  check  it  wherever  possible.  He  held  that 
it  created  a  danger  of  revolt  and  that  this  danger  was 
particularly  serious  in  the  New  Orleans  area  where  the 
blacks  already  outnumbered  the  whites.**  With  this  rea¬ 
soning  Pickering  agreed  and  he  offered  to  support  an 
amendment  which  would  make  the  importation  of  slaves 
a  criminal  act.**  This  amendment  was  lost.  Then  Hill- 
house  introduced  a  substitute  which  would  restrict  the 
privilege  of  importation  to  United  States  citizens  who 
should  enter  the  teriitory  for  actual  settlement.  This  was 
unacceptable  to  Pickering  who  was  never  willing  to  com¬ 
promise,  but  the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment  by  a 
heavy  majority.®*  The  bill  was  then  passed  as  amended.®^ 
Obviously  the  real  reasons  for  the  opposition  to  the 
further  admission  of  slavery  were  not  those  which  Picker¬ 
ing  and  Hillhouse  announced  publicly.  The  real  force 
behind  their  efforts  arose  from  their  fear  that  Louisiana 
would  eventually  be  a  powerful  ally  of  Virginia.  The 
territory  was  well  adapted  by  climate  to  the  use  of  slaves 
and  permission  to  introduce  them  would  lead  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  region  by  Southerners.  Furthermore,  their 
political  power  would  be  enhanced  by  the  slave  representa¬ 
tion  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  Federalists  under¬ 
stood  this  only  too  well  and  the  repeal  of  that  provision 
had  already  become  part  of  their  program. 

The  continued  triumphs  of  the  Kepublicans  threw  the 
Federalists  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  despair.  The 
measures  which  they  had  opposed  so  strenuously  served 

Plumer's  memorandum.  111. 
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only  to  increase  the  popularity  of  Jefferson,  a  fact  which 
that  astute  leader  did  not  fail  to  note.  He  boasted  to 
Monroe  that  the  entire  nation,  with  the  exception  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  three  Xew  England  states  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  had  been  won  by 
Republicanism  and  that  even  in  New  England  the  party 
was  gaining.  As  the  prospects  for  a  revival  of  Federal¬ 
ism  and  a  reassertion  of  New  England’s  influence  in  the 
Union  grew  blacker,  the  Federalist  leaders  turned  to  des¬ 
perate  measures.  Late  in  January,  1804,  when  their 
failure  to  halt  the  tide  of  Jeffersonianism  was  apparent, 
the  extreme  Federalist  delegation  in  Washington  formu¬ 
lated  plans  f OP  the  secession  of  New  England  and  under¬ 
took  secretly  to  sound  out  the  opinions  of  political  leaders 
in  that  section. 

The  suggestion  of  disunion  was  not  new  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1796  when  it  appeared  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
might  be  elected  to  the  Presidency,  certain  of  the  northern 
leaders  became  alarmed  and  asserted,  in  private  and  in 
public,  that  a  severance  of  the  Union  would  be  preferable 
to  southern  domination  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
influence  of  France,  exercised  through  the  policies  of  Jef¬ 
ferson.®^  The  election  of  John  Adams  put  an  end  to  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  this  project  and  it  was  not  revived 
in  1800  when  Jefferson  was  actually  elected.  Yet  some 
men  have  seen  in  this  incident  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  continuous  plot  to  effect  the  separation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  a  plot  which  existed  secretly  in  the  conversations  of 
a  select  group  of  leaders  from  1796  until  after  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Convention  in  1814,  but  which  found  overt  expres¬ 
sion  only  in  the  activities  of  the  Federalists  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  1804,  1808,  and  1814.®'*  This  opinion,  however, 

92  Jefferson.  Worlcs,  VIII,  286,  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  Jan.  8, 
1804. 

93  Plumer,  Life  of  Plunier,  282-83 ;  J.  C.  Hamilton,  History  of 
the  Republic  (7  vois.,  Philadelphia,  1864),  VII,  772-73;  Mathew 
Carey,  The  Olive  Branch  (Philadelphia,  1814),  preface  to  the 
■first  edition.  Timothy  Dwight  and  Oliver  'Wolcott,  Sr.,  were 
the  leaders  who  suggested  disunion  at  this  time,  while  the  Con- 
necticnt  Courant  advocated  it  openly. 

94  This  was  the  view  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  Plumer, 
and  Mathew  Carey.  See  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  107- 
339 ;  Life  of  Plumer,  282-83 ;  Olive  Branch,  preface  to  first  edi¬ 
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does  not  rest  upon  substantial  evidence  and  is  based 
largely  upon  the  views  of  men  who  were  bitter  enemies 
of  the  N^ew  England  high  Federalists.  !N^o  one  was  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  plans  of  the  Federalist  leaders  and 
in  later  ;^ears  no  one  was  more  extreme  in  disunionist 
feeling  than  Timothy  Pickering.  Yet,  until  late  in  1803, 
no  trace  or  suggestion  of  secession  can  be  found  in  his 
public  or  private  writings.  Not  even  the  events  of  1800 
could  arouse  him  to  take  that  course. 

While  a  definite  plan  to  bring  about  New  England 
secession  did  not  emerge  until  January,  1804,  the  discus¬ 
sion  over  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1803  did  bring  forth 
numerous  prophecies  that  the  acquisition  of  this  western 
territory  would  eventually  disolve  the  Union.  Some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Purchase  had  already 
destroyed  the  Union  by  upsetting  the  balance  of  states 
within  the  nation.  William  Plumer  declared  in  October 
that  it  would  compel  the  eastern  states  “to  establish  a 
separate  and  independent  empire.”®®  Christopher  Gore 
was  sure  that  it  meant  that  the  administration  would  rely 
entirely  on  western  and  southern  support  and  “leave  the 
Eastern  States  to  perish  ...  in  poverty  and  disgrace.”®* 
It  was  this  consideration  that  had  led  him  to  declare  ear¬ 
lier  that  “Wise  men  should  turn  their  thoughts  to  what 
is  to  be  the  next  chapter  in  our  every  varying  systems.”®'^ 
To  Fisher  Ames  it  seemed  that  “Our  country  is  too  big 
for  union,  .  .  .  .”®*  In  December,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
fight  over  Louisiana,  Pickering  expressed  a  similar  opin¬ 
ion  when  he  wrote  to  Richard  Peters: 

“I  will  rather  anticipate  a  new  confederacy,  exempt  from 
the  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence  and  oppression  of  the 
aristocratic  Democrats  of  the  South.  There  will  be — and 
our  children  at  farthest  will  see  it — a  separation.  The  white 
and  black  population  will  mark  the  boundary.  The  British 
Provinces,  even  with  the  consent  of  Britain,  will  become 
members  of  the  Northern  Confederacy.  A  continued  tyranny 
of  the  present  ruling  sect  will  precipitate  that  event.  The 
patience  of  good  citizens  is  now  nearly  exhausted.”®® 

8s  Plumer,  Life  of  Plumer,  285. 

9«  King,  Life  and  correnpondence  of  Rufus  King,  IV,  334-35. 
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Even  in  the  public  prints,  the  idea  of  separation  was 
voiced,  for  the  Salem  Gazette  held  that  the  “old  Union” 
was  already  dissolved  by  the  destruction  of  the  old  bal¬ 
ance.  Nor  was  the  opinion  restricted  to  Federalists  in 
New  England,  for  William  Rawle,  a  party  leader  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  predicted  that  the  northern  states  would  “prob¬ 
ably  separate.”^®^ 

From  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  as  these,  it  was 
but  a  step  to  the  discussion  of  an  actual  plan  of  secession. 
This  step  was  taken  by  the  little  group  of  extremists  in 
Washington.  Besides  Pickering,  its  prominent  members 
were  James  Hillhouse,  Uriah  Tracy,  William  Plumer, 
and  Roger  Griswold.  How  many  more  may  have  been 
concerned  in  the  matter  is  a  subject  for  conjecture,  but 
it  seems  unlikely  that  any  others  in  Washington  were 
taken  very  far  into  their  confidence.  At  any  rate,  the 
active  management  of  the  affair  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  this  circle  who  kept  the  business  shrouded  in  secrecy. 
In  private  conversation  they  drew  up  their  plans  and  then 
approached  the  party  leaders  outside  of  Congress.  With¬ 
out  the  approval  of  Hamilton,  King,  Cabot,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  lights,  the  scheme  had  slight  chance  of  success. 

To  George  Cabot,  the  recognized  leader  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Federalism,  Pickering  first  unfolded  the  project. 
In  a  long  letter  of  January  29  he  set  forth  the  condition 
of  the  nation  as  it  related  to  the  fortunes  of  Federalism 
and  its  principles.  Everywhere  about  him  he  saw  men 
becoming  “apostates,  not  to  Federalism  merely,  but  to 
virtue,  religion,  and  good  government.”  The  attack  on 
the  judiciary,  which  had  just  begun,  he  believed  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  destruction  “of  every  infiuential  Federalist 
and  every  man  of  considerable  property,  who  is  not  of 
the  reigning  sect.”  For  this  condition  he  could  find  no 
remedy  but  separation. 

“The  people  of  the  East,”  he  said,  “cannot  reconcile  their 
habits,  views,  and  interests  with  those  of  the  South  and  West. 
The  latter  are  beginning  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  When 
not  convenient  to  violate  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  altered ; 
and  it  will  be  made  to  assume  any  shape  as  an  instrument 
to  crush  the  Federalists.” 

100  Nov.  15,  1803. 

101  Pickerinfj  MSS.,  Rawle  to  Pickering,  Jan.  5,  1804. 
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On  the  other  hand,  secession  and  the  formation  of  a 
Northern  Confederacy  “would  unite  congenial  charac¬ 
ters.”  Having  established  the  necessity  and  desirability 
of  this  course,  he  proceeded  to  outline  the  way  in  which 
it  might  be  peacefully  accomplished.  Massachusetts,  as 
the  strongest  Federalist  state,  must  take  the  first  step  and 
he  suggested  that  a  declaration  from  the  state  legislature 
at  its  meeting  in  May  would  be  appropriate.  As  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  was  to  meet  at  the  same  time 
and  that  of  New  Hampshire  a  little  later,  he  felt  sure 
that  they  would  follow  the  lead  of  Massachusetts.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  A  purely  New  England  Confed¬ 
eracy  could  not  stand  by  itself  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  adherence  of  New  York  which  would  become 
the  center  of  the  Confederacy.  If  that  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  he  predicted  that  New  Jersey  and  Vermont  would 
shortly  join  the  new  government.  He  predicted,  too,  that 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  would  join  the  Confederacy  “at 
no  remote  period,  perhaps  without  delay,  and  with  the 
assent  of  Great  Britain.”  This  would  be  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Northern  League  which  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  both  parties.  He  closed  by  asking  Cabot  whether  he 
thought  the  scheme  practicable  and  expedient.^®- 

Cabot’s  reply  indicated  that  little  help  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  that  quarter.  He  appreciated  the  evils 
which  the  Senator  had  described,  but  he  felt  that  separa¬ 
tion  would  be  no  remedy,  "‘because  the  source  of  them  is 
in  the  political  theories  of  our  country  and  in  ourselves.” 
Democracy  was  gaining  even  in  New  England  and  he 
said,  “I  bold  democracy  in  its  natural  operation,  to  be 
the  government  of  the  vmrst.”  He  sympathized  with  the 
desire  for  separation  and  believed  that  it  would  inevitably 
come  about  at  a  later  time,  but  his  objection  to  it  was 
that  it  would  do  no  good  unless  democracy  were  also 
rooted  out.  To  this  reason  for  disapproving  the  plan  he 
added  another,  that  it  was  not  practicable  unless  coming 
at  a  time  when  some  extremely  unpopular  act  of  the 
administration,  such  as  a  war  with  England,  would  arou.se 
a  general  revulsion  against  the  government.  Unless  this 

102  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  338-42. 
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were  the  case,  he  held  that  any  attempt  at  secession  was 
bound  to  fail  and  that  such  failure  could  lead  only  to  the 
control  of  New  England  by  the  Republicans.^®® 

In  this  opinion  Cabot  was  supported  by  other  members 
of  the  Junto.  Ames,  Parsons,  Higginson,  and  Lyman 
had  been  consulted  and  while  all  of  them  felt  that  the 
existing  conditions  were  intolerable,  all  agreed  that 
Cabot’s  view  of  the  matter  was  correct.  Lyman,  to 
whom  Pickering  had  written  directly  to  describe  the  same 
plan  which  he  had  outlined  to  Cabot,^®®  admitted  the 
existence  of  all  the  dangers  emphasized  by  Pickering,  but 
believed  that  an  attempt  at  secession  would  result  in  dis¬ 
aster.^®®  Higginson  and  Ames  were  equally  dubious  of 
its  success  and  wrote  that  no  effort  should  be  made.^®'^ 

While  Pickering  was  sounding  out  the  “Junto,”  his 
associates  were  corresponding  with  their  friends  in  other 
parts  of  New  England.  Plumer  wrote  to  Bradford  Cilley, 
Oliver  Peabody,  and  other  New  Hampshire  leaders  to 
ask  their  opinions  of  the  project,  and  to  urge  them  to 
make  great  efforts  to  maintain  Federalist  supremacy  in 
the  ^ilarch  election.  Their  replies  were  uniformly  dis¬ 
couraging  and  Plumer  learned  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  action.  He  was  told  that 
commercial  men  deplored  the  possibilitj’^  of  secession  as  a 
measure  that  mig’ht  ruin  them.  Such  answers  prompted 
him  to  write: 

“The  love  of  money  will  be  our  ruin.  .  .  .  If  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  not  come  out  and  separate  from  this  mass  of 
Southern  corruption,  she  must  partake  of  their  plagues.’”®* 

At  the  same  time,  Griswold  and  Tracy  were  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  the  Connecticut  Federalists.^®®  From  this  state 

103  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  346-49,  Cabot  to  Picker¬ 
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came  a  more  favorable  response,  and  Judge  Tapping 
Reeve  reported  that  there  was  “a  very  general  opinion” 
that  some  means  must  be  devised  to  escape  the  ruin  which 
threatened  party  and  section.  In  his  mind  the  major 
difRcult}”^  seemed  to  lie  in  deciding  on  a  method  by  which 
secession  might  be  accomplished.  On  this  point  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  wholly  in  the  dark,  but  he  suggested 
that  the  issue  might  be  raised  over  the  pending  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  on  the  ground  that  its  passage  by  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  in  each  house  rather  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  membership  was  unconstitutional.  As 
a  preliminary  step  he  favored  a  “bold  address”  from  the 
Federalist  Congressmen  to  their  constituents.  If  this 
were  issued  before  the  state  elections  of  that  spring,  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  of  great  effect  in  preparing  the 
people  for  further  measures.  It  should  be  followed,  he 
said,  by  appropriate  declarations  from  the  legislatures. 
Then,  if  the  responses  of  the  people  were  favorable,  the 
final  step  might  be  taken. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  lack  of  support,  the  little  band 
of  conspirators  was  not  willing  to  give  up  its  plan.  Only 
Connecticut  showed  any  strong  desire  to  go  through  with 
the  project  of  secession.  The  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  party  leaders  had  expressed  their  disapproval 
and  it  was  soon  learned  that  no  help  could  be  expected 
from  Hamilton  and  King  in  New  York.  Their  opposi¬ 
tion  was  unreservedly  brought  out  by  the  next  stage  in 
the  conspiracy  which  proposed  a  union  with  a  faction  of 
northern  Republicans  under  the  leadership  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Burr  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  election,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Federalist  voters,  would  lead  to  a  fusion  of  the 
Federalists  and  certain  elements  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  northern  states  that  would  produce  a  majority  party 
strong  enough  to  effect  secession.  Such  was  the  tenor  of 
the  proposals  made  by  Pickering  and  Griswold  in  March. 
To  Lyman,  Pickering  declared,  “This  will  break  the 
Democratic  phalanx  of  that  state,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  contemplated  event.”  To  King,  he  expressed  his 
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opinion  that  it  would  enable  Xew  York  and  Xew  Jersey 
to  unite  with  the  five  Yew  England  states  if  separation 
should  take  place;  without  separation  he  saw  no  hope  for 
the  northern  states  to  escape  the  influence  of  the  Virginia 
Republicans.  Apparently  oblivious  to  the  advice  he  had 
received  from  Massachusetts,  he  asserted,  “I  do  not  know 
one  reflecting  Yov.Anglian  who  is  not  anxious  for  the 
Great  Event.”  Its  success,  he  believed,  was  sure,  unless 
“improper  delay”  should  defeat  it.  Griswold  was  some¬ 
what  more  hesitant,  for  he  distrusted  Burr  and  feared 
that  many  Federalists  would  not  have  confidence  in  him. 
Furthermore,  all  of  Burr’s  remarks  had  been  so  guarded 
that  Griswold  could  feel  no  real  assurance  that  the  Vice- 
President,  if  successful  in  Yew  York,  would  follow  the 
course  desired  by  the  Yew  England  leaders.  Yeverthe- 
less,  he  favored  the  support  of  Burr. 

“If  we  remain  inactive,”  he  said,  “our  ruin  is  certain. 
By  supj)orting  Burr,  we  gain  some  support,  though  of  doubt¬ 
ful  nature,  and  of  which  we  have  cause  enough  to  be  jealous. 
In  short  I  see  nothing  else  for  us.”^^^ 

Yothing  could  illustrate  better  the  desperation  of  the 
Federalists  in  Congress  than  this  plan.  While  leaders 
outside  had  disapproved  of  secession  from  the  first,  they 
now  became  actively  opposed  to  it.  Even  before  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  Pickering  and  Griswold  were  made  known,  the 
acute  Hamilton  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Burr’s  can¬ 
didacy  was  predicated  on  Federalist  support  and  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  erection  of  a  Yorthern  Confederacy 
with  Aaron  Burr  as  president.  The  elevation  of  his  arch¬ 
enemy  to  a  post  of  such  importance  was  for  him  an 
unbearable  thought,  and  on  February  tenth  he  appeared 
at  a  Federalist  meeting  in  Albany  to  oppose  plans  for 
the  support  of  Burr.  Pointing  out  that  jealousy  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Virginia  was  the  only  reason  for  giving  Fed¬ 
eralist  aid  to  Burr,  he  declared  that  these  extreme  views 
were 

“leading  to  an  opinion,  that  a  dismemberment  of  the 

111  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  354-60;  Griswold  to 
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Union  was  expedient”  and  that  “it  would  probably  suit  Mr. 
Burr’s  views  to  promote  this  result,  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Northern  Confederacy;  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  no  man  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed.””^ 

That  Hamilton’s  view  was  correct  was  soon  borne  out  by 
the  New  York  Morning  Chronicle  which  asserted  that  the 
only  way  to  restore  northern  influence  in  the  Union  was 
to  elect  Aaron  Burr  governor  of  New  York.”®  Follow¬ 
ing  his  declaration  at  Albany,  Hamilton  approached 
Rufus  King  with  a  proposal  that  he  run  for  the  governor¬ 
ship  in  order  to  divert  the  Federalist  vote  from  Burr.^’'* 
King,  however,  felt  that  the  objections  to  this  course  were 
“insurmountable”  and  he  refused  to  run.^'“ 

However,  Hamilton  continued  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  defeat  Burr.  What  his  real  motives  were  is  difficult 
to  say.  His  admirers  are  at  one  in  declaring  that  his 
reason  was  love  of  the  Union,  but  it  is  significant  that 
he  exerted  no  influence  to  halt  the  plans  of  the  secession¬ 
ists  until  Burr’s  name  became  involved  in  their  schemes. 
His  hatred  of  Burr  is  well  known  to  have  been  so  strong 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  distasteful  to  him  than 
the  success  of  his  ancient  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  scarcely  fair,  in  the  face  of  his  known  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  attribute  his  opposition  solely  to  his  enmity  for 
Burr.  Yet  his  support  of  the  Union  was  not  based  simply 
upon  patriotism,  for  in  1804  patriotism  did  not  imply  the 
same  belief  in  a  united  American  nation  that  it  has  in 
more  recent  times.  Instead,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he 
agreed  with  Cabot  in  not  condemning  disunion  per  se,  but 
in  opposing  it  because  it  would  prove  no  cure  for 
democracy.  He  was  convinced  that  disunion  under  Burr’s 
leadership  would  only  promote  the  triumph  of  “Jacob¬ 
inism”  in  the  North. Another  factor  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  the  success  of  a  plan  originating  with 

112  Hamilton,  History  of  the  Republic,  VII,  770-72,  quoting 
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the  Pickering  group  would  have  destroyed  his  leadership 
of  the  party,  a  result  scarcely  to  his  liking.  There  is  no 
single  explanation  of  his  course,  but  rather,  his  action 
must  be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  motives,  some  arising 
out  of  principle,  others  out  of  the  considerations  of  party 
politics. 

Cabot  also  threw  his  weight  against  the  election  of 
Burr  and  in  ]\rarch  wrote  to  Rufus  King  to  condemn  the 
union  of  the  Federalists  with  the  Vice-President.  While 
he  could  still  sympathize  with  Pickering  and  Griswold  in 
resenting  the  triumphs  of  Jeffersonianism,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  separation  was  no  proper  remedy.  "‘Our  evils 
must  he  horne^  until  their  intolerahility  generates  their 
cure”  he  wrote.  As  for  the  Kew  York  election,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “I  should  rejoice  to  see  Burr  win  the  race  in  your 
state,  but  I  cannot  approve  of  aid  being  given  him  by  any 
of  the  leading  Federalists.”^’'^ 

Meanwhile  the  conspirators  went  on  with  their  plans. 
At  IVashington  Burr  extended  to  them  as  much  encourage¬ 
ment  as  he  could  without  definitely  committing  himself 
to  their  program.  On  occasion  he  entertained  them  at 
dinner  and  drew  from  them  statements  of  their  belief  in 
disunion.  Although  he  left  them  with  the  impression  that 
he  approved  their  plan,  he  carefully  avoided  any  specific 
agreement.  William  Plumer,  who  was  present  at  these 
dinners,  went  away  convinced  that  Burr  would  support 
the  project,  but  on  analyzing  his  remarks,  he  realized  that 
the  Vice-President  had  said  nothing  “that  necessarily 
implied  his  approbation.””* 

With  so  much  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  northern 
secession,  it  was  inevitable  that  news  of  the  plot  should 
come  to  the  notice  of  those  who  were  not  intended  to  hear 
of  it.  Among  others,  John  Quincy  Adams  learned  of  it 
and  a  few  weeks  later  had  the  news  confirmed  in  the 
couTse  of  some  conversations  with  Rufus  King  in  New 
York.”*  Gideon  Granger  also  learned  of  what  was  trans- 

111  Lodge,  Cabot,  345-46,  Cabot  to  King,  Mar.  17,  1804.  Also 
printed  in  Adams,  New  Enffland  Federalism,  362-64,  and  King, 
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language  was  ever  so  apparently  explicit,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  covert  and  indefinite,”  was  Plumer’s  opinion  of  Burr. 

119  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  147. 
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piriiig  and  reported  liis  discovery  to  Jefferson,  but  the 
President  refused  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  this 
“bastard  system  of  federorepublicanism.”  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  mass  of  the  Republicans  would  remain 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  party  and  thwart  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  its  enemies.’^® 

After  the  close  of  the  Congressional  session,  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  plotters  gathered  in  Xew  York  to  continue  their 
conversations  and  complete  their  preparations.  Before 
they  could  proceed  with  their  plans,  two  tasks  remained 
to  be  performed :  to  secure  a  definite  agreement  wdth  Burr 
and  to  win  over  Hamilton  and  King.  In  each  case  they 
were  unsuccessful.  Burr  was  as  evasive  as  ever.  Gris¬ 
wold  called  on  him  on  April  fourth,  but  received  no  fur¬ 
ther  committment  than  a  promise  that  he  would  “adminis¬ 
ter  the  government  [of  Xew  York]  in  a  manner  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Federalists”  and  an  opinion  that  either  “the 
Northern  States  must  be  governed  by  Virginia,  of  govern 
Virginia. Yet  Griswold  and  his  friends  continued 
their  efforts  in  Burr’s  behalf  with  the  result  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  York  Federalists  voted  for  him 
in  utter  disregard  of  Hamilton’s  pleas.  But  Burr  was 
weak  within  his  own  party  and  consequently  lost  the  gov¬ 
ernorship.  Although  he  blamed  Hamilton  for  it,  his  de¬ 
feat  was  due  primarily  to  the  strength  of  the  Clinton 
Republicans. 

At  the  home  of  Rufus  King,  the  confederates  held  sev¬ 
eral  conversations  in  the  course  of  which  they  unfolded 
their  plans  and  their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  secession. 
Pickering  attempted  personally  to  convert  Hamilton  and 
King  to  his  way  of  thinking,  but  neither  one  would  give 
his  approval  to  the  plan.^^^  They  deplored  the  existence 
of  conditions  which  diminished  the  influence  of  the 

120  Jefferson,  Works,  VIIT,  298,  Jefferson  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  Apr.  16,  1804. 

121  King,  Life  and  correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  IV,  356, 
King’s  record  of  conversations  with  Oliver  Wolcott,  spring, 
1804. 

122  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  II,  184-85. 

123  King,  Life  and  correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  355-56, 
King’s  record  of  conversations  with  Oliver  Wolcott,  spring, 
1804. 

124  Adams,  Xew  England  Federalism,  147-48. 
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northern  states  in  the  Union,  but  they  felt  that  secession 
would  be  “a  remedy  more  desperate  than  any  possible 
disease.”^-’’  Failure  to  secure  either  a  definite  agreement 
with  Burr  or  the  support  of  Hamilton  and  King  led  the 
Pickering  group  to  hold  its  plans  temporarily  in  abeyance. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Boston  in 
the  early  autumn  when  further  measures  could  be  dis¬ 
cussed.^^® 

But  the  meeting  in  Boston  was  never  held.  The  duel 
between  Hamilton  and  Burr  in  July  made  the  latter  an 
outcast  and  forever  unacceptable  to  the  Federalists,  while 
Hamilton  became  a  hero  and  a  martyr  whose  words  were 
gospel  throughout  Xew  England  and  Kew  York.  His 
opinion  opposed  to  disunion  now  carried  more  weight  in 
extreme  Federalist  circles  than  his  influence  did  while 
he  was  still  alive.  If  he  had  lived  and  had  gone  to  the 
Boston  meeting,  as  the  plotters  said  he  had  promised  to 
do,  he  would  have  thrown  all  his  influence  against  dis¬ 
union,  but  he  could  not  have  so  completely  stifled  all  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  as  this  event  did.  On  the  night  before 
the  duel  he  penned  a  short  note  to  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
expressing  his  final  opinion  that, 

“Dismemberment  of  our  Empire  will  be  a  clear  sacrifice 
of  great  positive  advantages  without  any  counterbalancing 
good ;  administering  no  relief  to  our  real  disease,  which  is 
Democracy:  the  poison  of  which  by  a  subdivision,  will  only 
be  more  concentrated  in  each  part,  and  consequently  the  more 
virulent.”^^^ 

These  words  had  the  effect  which  Hamilton  undoubtedly 
intended  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  plot  to  create  a 
Korthern  Confederacy  with  Aaron  Burr  as  president. 

Before  Hamilton's  death,  his  friend.  King,  had  set  out 
for  Boston  to  visit  several  friends  there  and,  incidentally, 
to  dissuade  the  Kew  Englanders  from  any  further  at¬ 
tempts  at  secession.  In  Boston,  and  later  in  Salem  and 
Kewburyport,  the  Federalists  gave  him  a  royal  welcome. 
What  passed  between  the  leaders  at  that  time  is  not  a 

125  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  147-148. 

128  Plumer,  Life  of  Phnner,  200-92. 

121  .\dams,  New  England  Federalism,  365 ;  Hamilton,  History 
of  the  Repnhlie,  VII,  824:  King,  Life  and  correspondence  of 
Rufus  King,  IV,  360;  Pliimer,  Life  of  Plumer,  307. 
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matter  of  record,  but  it  is  a  fair  surmise  that  it  had  much 
to  do  with  the  abandonment  of  the  more  extreme  plans 
of  the  Federalists.  By  this  time,  Hamilton’s  death  was 
known  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  King  made  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  dead  leader’s  wishes.’^* 

Thus  ended  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Northern 
Confederacy,  a  plan  which  Pickering  held  to  be  the  only 
real  remedy  for  the  declining  influence  of  New  England 
and  the  only  escape  from  the  policies  and  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  which  he  sincerely  believed  to  be 
ruinous.  It  began  and  ended  as  a  plot  known  only  to  a 
small  and  select  circle.  Years  passed  before  its  details 
ever  saw  the  light  of  day.  When  that  occurred,  all  those 
who  had  been  most  closely  connected  with  it  were  dead. 
Pickering  himself  never  mentioned  the  incident  again, 
save  possibly  to  his  closest  friends  in  private  conversa¬ 
tion.  While  the  plan  remained  a  secret,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  many  of  its  details,  considered  then  as  steps 
toward  the  formation  of  a  Northern  Confederacy,  were 
converted  into  measures  of  opposition  to  the  Embargo  in 
1808.  The  bold  appeal  of  Federalist  Congressmen  to 
their  constituents,  the  action  of  the  state  legislatures,  and 
the  reliance  on  the  likelihood  of  English  support  were  all 
prominent  features  of  the  later  movement.  While  there 
was  probably  no  direct  connection  between  the  two  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  sense  of  the  existence  of  a  continuous  plot  to 
secure  the  secession  of  New  England,  the  methods  and 
ideas  developed  in  1804  provided  a  line  of  action  in  1808. 

The  plot  of  1804  had  no  chance  of  success.  It  could 
not  even  have  served  as  an  effective  threat  to  Republican 
supremacy.  In  spite  of  the  acute  discontent  of  Pickering 
and  his  commercial  friends,  the  policies  of  Jefferson  were 
constantly  gaining  in  popularity,  even  in  New  England. 
On  returning  to  Salem  in  the  summer  of  1804,  Jacob 
Crowninshield  wrote  to  Jefferson, 

“Permit  me  to  embrace  this  occasion  of  assuring  you  that 

128  King,  Life  and  correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  IV,  417-20. 
On  this  occasion,  the  group  that  had  bought  Pickering’s  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lands  turned  them  over  to  Hamilton’s  heirs  as  a  way 
of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his  services  and  of  accept¬ 
ing  some  responsibility  for  his  family  which  had  been  left  in 
straitened  circumstances. 
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the  republican  principles  are  gaining  ground  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  friends  of  your  excellent  Administration  in¬ 
crease  daily.  The  general  measures  which  have  been  pur¬ 
sued  are  considered  wise  and  proper,  and  if  calumny  has 
spread  her  vile  insinuations  we  may  be  certain  that  Federal¬ 
ism  gains  no  converts,  but  on  the  contrary  experience  dem¬ 
onstrates  her  cause  to  be  in  a  rapid  decline.”^^® 

Although  this  was  the  testimony  of  one  of  Pickering’s 
political  opponents,  it  must  be  accepted  as  substantially 
correct,  for  in  the  fall  of  1804,  Massachusetts  gave  a 
majority  of  3000  for  the  “Virginia  ticket”  in  the  na¬ 
tional  election.^®®  The  cause  of  Federalism  had  suffered 
an  eclipse  in  Ifew  England  and  it  was  not  to  be  revived 
as  an  effective  political  force  until  the  reaction  against 
the  Embargo  in  1808-09  gave  it  the  character  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  movement.  For  Pickering,  the  failure  of  Federalism 
meant  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  place  of  an  ineffective 
minority  leader.  He  had  been  brought  back  to  politics 
to  lead  a  Federalist  revival  and  as  a  means  to  that  end 
he  had  adopted  a  desperate  and  extreme  course  which  was 
doomed  to  failure.  That  failure  served  only  to  make  him 
more  bitter  than  ever  against  Jefferson^®^  and  his  party 
and  to  leave  him  awaiting  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

129  Jefferson  MSS.,  Library  of  Congress,  Crowninshield  to 
Jefferson,  July  14,  1804. 

ISO  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  16,  1804. 

131  His  bitterness  is  well  displayed  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Robert  Liston,  Mar.  19, 
1805 :  “Until  Mr.  Jefferson’s  real  character  was  displayed,  I  had 
never  felt  the  force  of  the  repeated  denunciation,  ‘Wo  unto 
you,  scribes  &  pharisees,  hypocrites!’  for  in  hypocrisy  are  com¬ 
bined  all  things  false,  base,  and  detestable  in  the  human  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  .  The  future  Historian  will  hang  him  in  gibbets — 
and  there  I  leave  him.” 


PERSONS  “WARNED  OUT”  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
NEWBURY,  1734-1776. 

Copied  from  the  Record  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office. 

1734.  John  Stewart,  Robert  Mingo,  John  Brown  and 
family,  Elizabeth  Filbrook,  John  Collins  and  family, 
James  Sinkler,  wife  and  family,  Johnson  Lunt.  James 
Badger  fined  for  taking  in  Nathan  Presby,  wife  and  four 
children,  July  23,  1734.  Moses  Titcomb  fined  Nov.  25, 
1734,  for  taking  in  Stephen  Jackson  and  family. 

1735.  John  Brooks,  Jane  Fitzgerald,  Jonathan  Down¬ 
ing  and  wife. 

1736.  John  Barnard. 

1738.  Benjamin  Brock,  Hanniel  Emerson,  Jonathan 
Dodson. 

1730.  Neal  Davison,  Thomas  Rogers,  Lucy  Barrow, 
Sarah  Thompson,  Nathaniel  Winslow,  Joseph  Russel, 
Joshua  Coomes,  Edward  Thompson. 

1740.  Henry  Dresser  taken  in  by  Moses  Ordway; 
Samuell  Cresey  and  family;  Ebenezer  Fowler  and  wife; 
Nathaniel  Lord  taken  in  by  Samuell  Baily;  Priscilla  Lee, 
alias  Ruth  Bennett;  John  Gardner  taken  in  by  Edward 
Woodman;  John  Gardner,  wife  Miriam  and  children, 
Solomon,  Miriam  and  Rebecca;  Lydia  Stanwood;  John 
Rand,  wife  and  one  child;  Robert  Edward,  wife  and 
son  Joseph  of  Ipswich;  William  Noyes;  Samuel  Huntress 
of  Piscataqua;  Samuel  Rogers  of  Piscataqua;  Joseph 
Bayley,  wife  and  children,  Elizabeth,  Nathaniel,  Daniel, 
Joseph  and  Sarah,  “refused  to  tell  whence  he  came”; 
Daniel  Appleton  and  Phebe  Galloway  of  Ipswich;  Ruth 
Morril;  John  Davis,  wife  Elizabeth  and  children,  Francis, 
Susanna,  Ebenezer  and  Margaret  from  Salisbury;  Jacob 
Laboree;  Sarah  Sloss  and  children,  Elizabeth,  Ann  and 
Mary;  Joanna  Reeves  from  ye  Eastward;  Lucy  Holland 
from  Ipswich;  John  Smith  and  wife;  John  Goodridge 
and  wife  and  child  from  Gloucester;  John  Robinson. 

1741.  John  Davis  taken  in  by  Hilton  Woodman; 
Thomas  Davis;  John  Gardner  and  Rebecca,  his  wife  and 
children,  John,  Rebecca  and  Israel;  John  Yell;  ^fary 
Campanel;  Joseph  Gardner,  jr.,  Susanna,  his  wife,  and 
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five  children,  Joseph,  Robert,  Samuel,  James  and  Lydia 
Gardner;  James  Mores;  John  Fisk,  wife  and  children, 
Abigail  and  Elisabeth ;  Anthony  Lander  and  wife ;  J ona- 
than  Hartshorn,  wife,  and  two  or  three  children,  Hannah, 
Sarah  and  John;  Daniel  Grant;  Daniel  Frothingham, 
Margaret  Sinclair;  Suzanna  Goodin;  Gideon  Filbrook; 
Ruth  Stevens;  Aaron  Haskell;  Mary  Rolf  taken  in  by 
John  March,  Mar.  5,  1741-2. 

1742.  Patience  Thorla;  James  Bailey;  Benjamin 
Swain;  William  Allen,  wife  and  children,  Rebecca  and 
William;  Debora  Dammarel;  Josiah  Merrill  taken  in  by 
Joseph  Coffin;  James  Hidden:  Robert  Collar  taken  in  by 
Ebenezer  Choat;  Hannah  Eastabrooks  and  Samuel  her 
child,  Jonathan;  Mary  Shute;  John  Plucknutt  and  wife, 
Hannah;  Samuell  Woodbury  and  wife  Sarah;  Mary 
Shute;  Joseph  ^ferrill;  IMoses  Welch  taken  in  by  Stephen 
Longfellow,  !March  10;  Jonathan  Thurston  taken  in  by 
Jeremiah  Pearson,  Jr.;  Hilary  Clerk  taken  in  by  William 
Allen;  Susanna  Harris  taken  in  by  Nathan  Little;  Samuel 
Waterhouse,  wife  and  child  Samuel  and  negro  named 
Filles  taken  in  by  Joseph  Clement;  Jonathan  Thrasher, 
wife  and  daughters,  Mary  and  Lydia ;  Robert  Cross  taken 
in  by  Ralph  Cross;  William  McHard  taken  in  by  William 
Davenport;  Hannah,  a  negro  woman;  Benjamin  Brock 
taken  in  by  William  Morss,  March  18;  John  Howard 
taken  in  by  William  Morss;  Abigail,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  John,  Abigail,  Timothy,  Jerusha,  Joseph;  Samuel 
Goodridge  and  wife,  Ann  Disane ;  Mary  Burgen  taken  in 
bv  Jacob  Noyse;  John  Hopkins  taken  in  by  Richard 
Greenough  and  wife;  George  Beecham,  wife  and  family; 
John  Newbegin  taken  in  by  Roberd  Rogers;  Philip  Stan- 
wood  and  wife  Isabel ;  George  Beecham,  wife  Abigail  and 
children,  Samuel,  Edward,  Susanna,  Abigail ;  Edward 
Goodwin,  wife  Sarah  and  daughter,  Mary,  taken  in  by 
Daniel  Sawyer;  Susanna  Goodin  and  Betty  Morgareidge. 

1743.  Mary  Nichols  from  Kingston,  January  28; 
Humphrey  Peirce  taken  in  by  Thomas  Chase;  Daniel 
Plummer  taken  in  by  Stephen  Pettingill ;  Anne  J ohnson  ; 
Mary  Kingston  taken  in  by  Thomas  Jannett;  David  Mar- 
tvn;  Abraham  Bayley;  Sarah  Manning;  Ithamer  Cum- 
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mins  taken  in  by  John  Dole;  Xathan  Foster  taken  in  by 
Samuell  Harris;  Anne  Kawlings;  Susanna  Gage;  Joseph 
Deuty ;  Lucy  Holland  taken  in  by  Ebenezer  Choate ;  Mary 
Sawyer;  John  Shipman  and  wife  Ann;  David  Wells; 
Mary  Stoddard  taken  in  by  Samuel  Waterhouse;  William 
Stickney;  Mary  Woodbury;  Mary  Kilbourn  from  Rowley 
taken  in  by  Nathaniel  Dummer,  March  29;  Nathaniel 
Plumer,  Mary  his  wife  and  children.  Nathaniel  and 
Jesse;  Ruth  Stevens;  Nehemiah  Wheeler;  Prudence  Bos¬ 
ton;  John  Gage,  wife  Elisabeth  and  children,  Solomon, 
Abigail  and  David;  James  Hidden  taken  in  by  Joseph 
Hidden;  Johanna  Rives  taken  in  by  William  Cummins; 
John  Smith  taken  in  by  Ebenezer  Little;  Phebe  Galloway 
taken  in  by  John  Thurston;  John  Rand  taken  in  by 
Elisha  Tomson;  Joanna  Car  taken  in  by  Daniel  Hale; 
Thomas  Davis  taken  in  by  Abel  Merrill ;  Hanna  Rawlings 
taken  in  by  Joseph  Pike;  wife  and  children  of  Nathaniel 
Plummer  taken  in  by  John  Rand ;  Anne  Winkwist  taken 
in  by  Nathan  Hale;  Jonathan  Hartshorn  taken  in  by 
Joseph  Parker;  Joseph  Russell  taken  in  by  Roberd  Cole; 
Patience  Goold  taken  in  by  Joshua  Hale;  John  Fisher, 
wife  and  two  children  taken  in  by  Zachariah  Nowel; 
William  Jaques  taken  in  by  Jeremiah  Pearson;  David 
Martin  taken  in  by  John  Emery,  Jr.;  Abraham  Bailey 
taken  in  by  Lydia  Davis;  Joseph  Duty  taken  in  by 
Andrew  Duty;  Mary  Sawyer  taken  in  by  Glioses  Wood¬ 
man;  Susanna  Gage  taken  in  by  Thomas  Colman;  John 
Shipman  taken  in  by  Joseph  Lunt;  John  Tuston  taken 
in  by  Zachariah  Nowel;  William  Clemson  taken  in  by 
Eliphalet  Jaques;  Mary  Eatton,  Isaac  Gurnet,  Lydia 
Lowel;  John  Lovering,  wife  Anne  and  children,  Ebenezer, 
Anne  and  Mary;  Benjamin  Frothingham  taken  in  by 
Jeremiah  Pearson;  John  Goodridge  taken  in  by  Benjamin 
Titcomb. 

1746.  Mary  Williams  from  Amesbury;  Samuel  Wor- 
ster  and  Campbell  Marshall  from  Exeter;  Bulkley  Emer¬ 
son  from  ^Maiden;  Sarah  Goodhue  from  Ipswich;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Morrison  from  Londonderry,  Samuel  Brown. 

1749.  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Woodbury  taken  in  by 
Benjamin  Colman. 
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Oct.,  1750.  Jeremiah  Easman  from  Contocook  taken 
in  by  Matthew  Adams;  Feb.  7,  1750/51,  Edmund  Green- 
leaf  from  Medford;  Mar.  1750/51,  David  Moulton  from 
Amesbury  and  Eleazar  Lawrence  from  Nottingham;  June 
1751,  Jonathan  March;  Jonathan  Moulton  from  Ames¬ 
bury;  Obadiah  Eatton  and  Miriam  Saterly  from  Salis¬ 
bury;  Joseph  Cresey  and  Jacob  Garland  from  Ipswich; 
William  McMorland  and  Edward  Holland  from  Boston; 
Benjamin  Morrel  and  Suzanna  Salter  from  Salisbury; 
Dorcas  George  from  Sheepscott;  Daniel  Ela  and  wife 
Sarah  and  Greenleaf  Clark  from  Haverhill;  Stephen 
Bayley,  wife  Judith  and  children,  ^lary,  Currier, 
Charles,  William,  from  Bradford;  Joseph  Patten,  wife 
Susanna  and  children,  Lucy,  Alice,  Joseph  and  Mehitable 
from  Haverhill;  James  Nickols,  Beamsley  Wells,  Samuel 
Tuttel;  Joseph  Cresey,  children,  Joseph,  Samuel,  Eliza¬ 
beth  from  Ipswich;  Elizabeth  Call  from  Charlestown; 
James  Jewet  from  Rowley;  John  Robbins,  Joanna  Robins, 
William  Walter  Robbins  from  Boston;  Daniel  Geddings 
from  Ipswich. 

Jan.  14,  1752.  Abigail  Ring  and  daughter  Betty  from 
Salisbury;  Suzanna  Wright  from  Ipswich. 

Sept.  2,  1752.  Grace  Hewet  from  Boston;  Hannah 
Scales  from  Brunswick;  Stephen  Haskell;  John  Wood 
from  Charlestown;  Jesse  Rawlins  from  Bradford;  Daniel 
Tilton  and  John  Choat  from  Ipswich;  Ebenezer  Whit¬ 
taker  from  Haverhill;  Thomas  Moulton  from  York; 
Nathan  Sawyer  from  Boston ;  Moses  ^loulton  from  Ames¬ 
bury;  Andrew  Nichols  from  Boston;  William  Clark,  Abi¬ 
gail  Clark  and  Nathan  Moulton  from  Haverhill. 

Oct,  31,  1752.  Joanna  Blake  from  Salisbury;  Cuffe 
Somersett,  wife  and  two  children. 

Sept.  28,  1753.  Rachel  Clark  taken  in  by  Capt.  Kent 
of  Rowley;  Sept.  1,  Bemsley  Plummer  from  Rowley. 

Aug.,  1752,  jVlary  George  from  Georgetown;  Jeremy 
Lull  from  Ipswich ;  Elizabeth  Emmons  from  Shoals. 

June  21,  1754.  Robert  Jones  from  Gloucester;  Daniel 
Ela  from  Haverhill;  Hannah  Dickman  from  Boston;  Job 
Giddins  from  Ipswich;  John  Booth,  wife  Mary  and  child 
Frances,  Sarah  Silsby,  Jonathan  Silsby  from  Salem; 
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John  Shaw?  and  Sarah  his  wife  and  child  John  from 
Boston;  Edward  Newhall  from  Charleston;  Abigail  Rig¬ 
ger  from  Wiscasset. 

June  22,  1754.  Rachel  Davise  from  Gloucester; 
Enoch  Wells,  John  Currier,  wife  and  children,  Jemima 
and  Elias,  from  Amesbury;  Martha  Flood  from  Epping; 
John  Colby  from  Amesbury. 

Sept.  23,  1754.  James  Hidden,  wife  Gemime  and 
children  Jams  and  Betey  from  Ipswich;  Andrew  Roddy 
from  Londonderry;  Jeremiah  Whillright;  Joseph  Row, 
wife  Sarah  and  children  Joseph,  Abigell,  Sarah,  Zeblon, 
Isaac,  Solomon,  from  Gloucester. 

1755.  Stephen  Flood  from  Amesbury;  Elizabeth 
Newhal  and  son  Edward  from  Charlestown;  Joseph  and 
IMarey  J7ewhal  from  Gloucester;  ]\Iarey  Henerey  and 
daughter  Mary  from  Boston;  Judith  Webster  from  Kings¬ 
ton;  Margaret  Perkins  from  ye  Shoals;  John  Whittier 
from  Kewton,  K.  H. ;  Ebenezer  Bowel  from  Boston ; 
Richard  Carr  from  Hampton;  Marey  Walker  and  child 
Spencer  from  Boston;  Lucy  Basset  alias  JManuel  from 
Boston;  Ruth  Stevens  and  children  Trustrom  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  from  Amesbury. 

1756.  Roger  Blasdel,  Francis  Rust,  wife  Sarah  and 
child  Sarah,  Samuel  Gibson,  from  Ipswich ;  Hannah 
Davis  from  Gloucester;  Dorcas  Kickols  from  Andover; 
Christopher  Cross  from  ]\rethuen;  IMartha  Bayle  and 
children,  Richard,  Abigail,  Elizabeth,  from  Rowley ; 
Daniel  Barker,  wife  Mary  and  child  Jonathan  from 
Bradford;  Lucy  Burnam  and  child,  and  Daniel  Jackson 
from  Gloucester;  Edward  Holland,  wife  Roes  and  chil¬ 
dren  Kathaniel,  Michel,  Martha  and  Sarah,  from  Ipswich. 

Feb.  4,  1757.  Marey  Leigh  and  son  Benjamin  from 
Halifax,  but  last  from  Salisbury;  Jeremiah  Yeazey  from 
Boston;  Mark  Haskel,  wife  Abigel,  and  children,  Mark, 
Solomon,  and  Abigal,  Anna  Davis,  Hannah  Stannerd, 
Philles  a  Kegro  gal,  all  from  Gloucester;  Luke  Sweet 
from  Amesbury;  Anne  Kelson  and  children,  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth,  from  Sheepscott ;  ^lary  Peirce  from  Haverhill. 

Feb.  7,  1757.  Priscilla  Hardy  from  Bradford,  June 
1756;  Joshua  Currier,  wife  Easter  and  children,  Joshua, 
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John,  Nathaniel  and  Easter,  from  Rowley,  May  1756; 
Ann  Towm  from  Topsfield,  Feb.  18,  1756;  Meriah  Smith 
from  Ipswich,  May,  1756;  John  Walker  from  Concord, 
Aug.  1756;  Ruth  Merril  from  Haverhill,  Dec.  1756; 
Sarah  Green  from  Kittery,  Nov.  1756;  Enoch  Chase  from 
Sandown;  Lydia  Mingo  from  Amesbury;  Martha  Cross 
from  Methuen;  William  Atwood,  David  Rodman  from 
Hampton;  Eliphalet  Tenney  and  wife  Eunice  and  Eze¬ 
kiel  Hardey  from  Bradford ;  J udith  Hook,  Icabod  Colby, 
Thomas  Earned  from  Amesbury;  Martha  and  Jemima 
Wolingford;  Dudley  Tyler  from  Rowley;  Judath  Hol- 
mon  from  Sutton. 

Mar.  1757.-  Edmond  Wright,  Desire  his  wife  and 
children  Lydia,  Elizabeth,  Edmond,  Jr.,  and  William 
Hanson,  all  from  Plympton;  Rachael  York  from  Glouces¬ 
ter. 

1758.  Zebulun  Eastey  from  New  Rowley;  Mary 
Thompson  and  Isaac  Foot  and  wife  from  Amesbury; 
John  Perkins  from  Newmarket;  Moses  Juell  from  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  J  udith  Brown  from  Gloucester ;  Samuel  Hovey  and 
family  from  Byfield;  Thomas  Stevens,  wife  and  four 
children,  and  Jean  Greenfeild  from  Amesbury;  Phebe 
Stevens  from  Hampstead;  Joseph  Bariel  and  wife,  Eli¬ 
jah  Mayhew  from  Boston ;  Benjamin  Tenney  from  Brad¬ 
ford;  Abigail  Dodd  from  Marblehead;  John  Kenrick, 
Thomasine  Greenfield  and  Enos  Brown  from  Salisbury; 
Joseph  Carter  from  Harpswell;  Mary  Bradbury  from 
Haverhill. 

1760.  Mary  Leigh  and  son  Benjamin  Leigh,  and 
!Marv  Sheldon  from  Halifax;  Nathaniel  Bray  and  wife 
from  Gloucester;  Mark  Fitts,  wife  and  boy  from  Ipswich; 
Sarah  ^larsh  from  Bradford;  William  Nickols  from 
Portsmouth. 

1761.  John  Call  from  Boston;  Ezekiel  Flanders,  wife 
and  children,  Nathanel,  Marey  and  Ezekiel;  Moses  Acros, 
wife  and  children,  Moses,  Hanah,  William  and  Daniel 
from  Plaistow. 

Nov,  1762.  Abraham  Colby,  wife  Elisabeth  and  chil¬ 
dren  Thomas,  Jonathan,  Elizabeth,  John,  Ann  and  Han¬ 
nah,  from  Amesbury. 
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Dec.  1762.  Samuel  Smith,  wife  Mary,  and  children 
Samuel,  Jr.,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Stephen,  Rufus  and  Mar- 
gret,  from  Ipswich;  Preseler  Deland  from  Gloucester; 
Mary  Tobey  from  Hampton;  William  Rutherford  and 
wife  from  Rowley ;  Samuel  Pliimer  from  Methuen ; 
Joshua  Cuswel  from  Kittery;  Joseph  Pettingell  from  Sou- 
hegan  or  Amherst;  Jeremiah  Dol  from  Lancaster;  John 
Annis,  wife  Abigail  and  children  John,  Jams,  Abigail, 
Lydia,  and  Robert  Annis,  wife  Sarah  and  children,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Isaac  and  Sarah  Annis,  all  from  Bradford. 

Mar.  1763.  Samuel  Spencer  from  London  or  An- 
quilla;  Abial  Find  from  Exeter;  Stephen  Edwards  from 
Newcastle;  Samuel  Easmon  from  Newton,  N.  H. ;  Mar¬ 
garet  Holms  from  Ipswich;  John  Bundy  from  Bristol; 
Thomas  Patten  from  Amesbury;  Hannah  Tenney  and 
children  Joseph  and  Sarah  from  Rowley;  Ann  Blaney 
and  John  Ropkins  from  Boston;  Jams  Cavenere  from 
Newfoundland ;  Thomas  Wood  from  Charlestown ;  Samuel 
Tenney  from  Rowley;  Roberson  Hidden  from  Glouces¬ 
ter;  Mary  Silley  from  Hampton;  Dudley  Paige  from 
Pownalboro;  Esther  Hardy  and  Nathaniel  Hardy  and 
Nathaniel  Greenough  from  Bradford;  Hanover  Knap 
from  ^kliddletown,  Conn. ;  Peirce  Yell  from  Salisbury. 

July  1763.  Mehetabel  Hovey  and  Marah  Mors  from 
Rowley;  Martha  Knight  from  Plaistow;  Apr.  26,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Parsons  from  Londonderry,  and  Michael  Robeshau 
from  Hatfield;  May  5,  Rnhamah  Williams  from  Hamp¬ 
stead;  May  26,  Elizabeth  Hogins  from  Boston  and  Mary 
Cromwell  from  Londonderry,  and  Samuel  Barnard  from 
Haverhill ;  Apr.  30,  Annis  Hunt  from  Amesbury ;  May  3, 
William  Verrill  from  Isle  of  Shoals,  and  John  Harris 
from  Ipswich;  May  4,  Henry  Hallwell  and  Febe  his  wife 
from  Lynn ;  May  6,  Abigail  Stickney  from  Hampton ; 
^lay  20,  Asa  Herriman  and  wife  Joanna,  and  Jane  and 
Easter  Herrimon  from  Rowley;  May  20,  Joseph  Bellew 
from  Plymouth;  May  25,  David  Hemphill  and  wife  Jane 
from  Londonderry,  and  Moses  ]Korse  from  Salisbury; 
June  20,  ^lary,  Ifercy,  Paul,  Lucrecia  Cook  and  Rachael 
TrATiion,  from  Marblehead;  June  30,  Caleb  Woodbury, 
wife  Lois,  Caleb,  jr.,  Lowes,  Walter,  Lemuel  and  Rogers 
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Woodbury  from  Gloucester;  Joshua  Pettingell  from  Am¬ 
herst;  Benjamin  Gotten,  wife  Abigail,  and  children  Mary 
and  Lynord  from  New  Salem;  May  26,  Mary  Racket 
from  Salisbury,  Peter  Hardy  and  Mehitable  Cheny  from 
Bradford,  Thier  Noyes  from  Rowley;  Sept.,  Abraham 
Colfen  from  Cambridge,  Nathaniell  Griffith  from  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Mathew  Herriman,  William  Wilks  Perry  and  Joseph 
Sprig  from  Haverhill,  John  Ross,  Martha  Weger  and 
child  Martha  and  Andrew  Fisk  from  Ipswich,  Abigail 
Greely  from  Salisbury,  Judith  Chaddick  from  Lynn, 
Sarah  Kent  from  Boston;  Sept.  1763,  William  Shanham 
and  Walter  Magan  from  Newfoundland;  Dec.,  Abigal 
Hoole  from  Gloucester;  John  Cresey,  George  Kilborn, 
Eben  Todd  from  Rowley,  J ohn  Smith  from  Exeter,  Moses 
Flanders  from  Salisbury,  Hezekiah  Marsh,  wife  Betsy 
and  child  Joseph  from  Haverhill,  Daniel  Williams  from 
Ipswich,  Josiah  Baicon  from  Bradford,  John  Nason  for¬ 
merly  of  Falmouth,  last  from  Lake  George,  John  Weger 
from  Boston,  John  Goodin,  wife  and  two  children,  Lydia 
Emerson,  Joseph  Norman  and  Rose,  “a  negro  garl,” 
from  Newunarket;  Meribah  and  Moses  Boynton  from 
Portsmouth,  Aron  Boynton  from  Durham,  N.  H.,  Unis 
Davis  with  “a  meale  Child  at  her  Brast  not  yet  named” 
from  Stratham,  N.  H.,  Elisabeth  Rusle  from  Tewksbury. 

Nov.  24,  1764.  Pheny  Kimbal,  been  in  town  eleven 
months,  from  Bradford;  Michael  Tenney  from  Rowley; 
Mary  Woodman,  Thomas  Hibbard  and  wife,  James  Fling, 
Susannah  Maddin  and  children,  Elisabeth  Lunt,  IMolle 
Maddin,  Michael  Tenny. 

1765.  Rachel  Stanwood,  Lucy,  Thomason,  Peter  and 
Anne  from  Gloucester;  Mary  Vickry,  daughter  Judey, 
Daniel  Bloxton  and  wife  Hannah  from  Portsmouth ; 
Martha  Hutchins  and  children  John  and  Jeremiah  from 
Ipswich;  Sarah  Becket  from  Newburyport;  William  Con¬ 
ley  from  Rowley ;  Michal  Brown  from  Hampton,  N.  H. ; 
Ezra  Burbank,  wife  Eunice  and  children  Anna,  Enoch, 
Huldah,  all  from  Bradford,  taken  in  by  Maj.  Samuel 
Gerrish;  Joseph  Perry  from  Bradford,  taken  in  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Woodman;  Parker  Cooper  from  Amesbury,  taken  in 
by  Lt.  Joshua  Bayley;  Samuel  Greenleaf,  Jr.,  from 
Boston. 
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1765.  Dier  Mingo  from  Salisbury;  Dorothy  Stan- 
wood,  John,  jr.,  Judith,  Joel,  Dorothy,  jr.,  Martha, 
Elizabeth,  Dorcas  and  Judith,  all  from  Gloucester;  Mary 
Bishop,  alias  Frizzel,  John  Dean,  wife  and  daughter,  and 
John  Dean  his  son,  Margaret  Read,  Anna  Blaney,  Eliza¬ 
beth  O’Siloway,  Mary  Orcut,  Abraham  Bailey  and  wife 
Ruth,  ]\[ary  Conner,  Hannah  Samson,  Mary  Jefferson, 
Eunis  Somerby,  Catharine  Brody,  Molley  wife  of  Samuel 
Brown  and  son  Samuel,  all  from  Xewburyport;  Elizabeth 
Xoyes  from  Hollis,  N.  H. ;  Silas  Rogers,  wife  Abigail 
and  children  Moses,  Aaron  and  Silas  from  Berwick; 
Richard  Bailey  from  Bradford ;  J ohn  Persons  from  Lime ; 
Lowis  Stephens  and  !Moses  Moulton  from  Salisbury ;  Dud¬ 
ley  Tyler,  wife  Phebe  and  children  Phebe,  Job,  Mary, 
John,  Theodore,  Mark  Mooers  and  wife  Sarah,  Sarah 
Mooers,  Abigail  and  Mehitable  Rusell,  all  from  Rowley: 
Dec.  19,  Hilary  Stewart  from  Tewksbury,  Daniel  Lowell 
from  Amesbury,  John  Annis  from  Andover,  John  Web¬ 
ber,  wife  Rachel  and  youngest  child  John  from  Tops- 
field;  Sept.  18,  Hannah  Woodbury  from  Boxford,  been  in 
town  4  months,  Jane  Goodwin,  wife  Richard  from  J7ew- 
burvport,  Sarah,  wife  Joseph  Colby  and  children,  Eunis 
and  Elizabeth,  from  Chester,  X.  H.,  John  Backen  from 
Bradford,  Moses  Godfree  from  Kingston,  Isaiah  Dole 
from  Salisbury;  Oct.  28,  Joseph  Moody,  wife  Elizabeth, 
and  children  Lucy  Elizabeth,  Hannah,  Samuel  and  Jo¬ 
seph,  with  Benjamin  Sweat,  apprentice,  all  from  York, 
Samuel  Hopkinson  from  Bradford. 

Mar.  1766.  William  Conner  from  Kewburyport,  Jo¬ 
anna  Young;  Apr.  14,  Timothy  Clement,  wife  Jemima 
and  children  Elener,  Susannah,  Timothy,  from  Chester, 
Jedidiah  Eaton  from  Hampton  Falls;  June  9,  Thomas 
Tyler  from  Rowley,  John  Kason,  wife  Sarah  and  son 
Lemuel  from  Kewburyport,  Jane  Dugin  and  son  William 
from  Boston;  Aug.  16,  Kicholas  Coleby,  wife  Susanna, 
and  Ruth  Perkins  their  maid  from  Amesbury,  John  San¬ 
ders  from  Maryland;  Sept.  9,  Enoch  Wells,  wife  Sarah 
and  children  Molley  and  Samuel  from  Kewburvport, 
Elizal>eth  Hunt  and  son  called  Joseph  Stanwood  from 
Kewburyport,  Ann  Hunt  from  Amesbury,  Zechariah  Att- 
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wood,  wife  !Mary  and  children  Josiah,  Zechariah,  Thomas, 
John,  Phineas,  Sarah,  Susanna  and  Molly  from  Brad¬ 
ford;  Richard  Goodwin  from  Newbur\'port ;  Joseph, 
Apphia  and  Hannah  Bailey  from  Tewkesbury;  Samuel 
Brown,  Jonathan  Godfrey  from  Newburyport;  Elizabeth 
Whitcher  and  Dorothy  Sergeant  and  Chase  Colby  from 
Amesbury,  Caleb  Richardson  from  Methuen,  Lydia  Dus- 
ton  from  Groton,  John  Stone  and  wife  Sarah  from  Brad¬ 
ford;  William  Hodgkins  from  Ipswich,  Sarah  Blasdwell 
from  Amesbury,  Anna  Dust  on  and  Nathaniel  Duston 
from  Groton,  Mary  Curtain  from  Lynn;  1767,  William 
Perry  and  dacob  Griffin  from  Newburyport. 

Sept.  27,  1767.  IMary  Worthing  from  Amesbury, 
taken  in  by  John  bloody. 

Dec.  10,  1767.  John  Knight  and  children,  Mehitable, 
Elizabeth,  Rebeckah  and  Abigail  from  Newburyport, 
taken  in  by  widow  Lidia  Clerk. 

June  10,  1767.  Benjamin  Flanders  from  Boscawen, 
taken  in  by  Bezaleel  Knight. 

Aug.  1767.  John  Flanders  from  Southampton,  taken 
in  by  Stephen  Bailey. 

Aug.  2,  1767.  Meriam  Norten  from  Newburyport, 
taken  in  by  Thomas  Ilsley. 

Mar.  2,  1768.  Ruben  O’Silliway  from  Haverhill. 

ilay,  1767.  William  Harris  from  Andover,  taken  in 
by  John  ^lorss. 

Dec.  30,  1768.  Susanna  Jones  from  Rye,  N.  H.,  taken 
in  by  John  Brown,  Jr.;  Mary  Rackleif  from  Newmarket, 
N.  H.,  taken  in  by  John  Huse. 

Aug.  3,  1768.  Miriam  Rogers  from  Amesbury,  taken 
in  by  Edmund  Sawyer. 

Sept.,  1768.  Anne  Coox  from  Salem,  taken  in  by 
John  Smith. 

Aug.  1768.  Eunice  Perkins  from  Newburyport,  taken 
in  by  Thomas  Ilsley. 

Mar.  1769.  James  McMillion  from  Haverhill,  taken 
in  by  Joseph  Muzzey;  Reuben  Silway  from  Haverhill, 
taken  in  by  Enos  Bartlett. 

^fay  1769.  John  Nichols  from  Derry,  taken  in  by 
John  !Moody. 
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Nov.  4,  1769.  Michael  Cary  and  wife  Mary  from 
Xewburyport,  taken  in  by  widow  Sarah  Knight;  Na¬ 
thaniel  Trench  from  Newburyport. 

Oct.  1769.  Samuel  Gilman  from  Exeter,  N.  H.,  taken 
in  by  Maj.  Joshua  Coffin. 

1768.  Samuel  Wright  from  Newburyport  and  David 
Duston  from  Groton,  taken  in  by  Benjamin  Poor. 

Dec.  1,  1770.  George  Emery  from  Wells,  taken  in  by 
Joseph  Coffin;  George  Norton  from  Boscawen,  N.  II., 
taken  in  by  Sarah  Weed. 

May  1770.  William  Kutherford  from  Salisbury, 
taken  in  by  Henry  Swan. 

June  26,  1769.  Dorithy  Horn  from  Newburyport, 
taken  in  by  Abel  Sawj-^er;  John  Goodwin  from  Newbury¬ 
port,  taken  in  by  Joseph  Adams. 

May  1771.  Zeckeriah  Beal,  wife,  child  Hannah  and 
3  prenticis  William  Weeks,  John  Libbe  and  Aaron  Good- 
wine  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  taken  in  by  David 
Stickney. 

Oct.  1770.  Joseph  Lunt,  wife  Sarah  and  4  children, 
Joseph,  Sarah,  Henry  and  Johnson  from  Halifax,  taken 
in  by  Daniel  Lunt. 

lilar.  27,  1771.  Sarah  Chandler,  wife  of  Ebenezer, 
and  2  children  from  Newburyport,  taken  in  by  Sarah 
Weed. 

Jan.  22,  1771.  Benjamin  Sumersby  from  Atkinson, 
N.  H.,  taken  in  bv  Joshua  Pilsbury. 

Nov.  15,  1771.  Michael  Ryan,  a  native  of  Waterford, 
Ireland,  taken  in  by  Joshua  Coffin. 

July  20,  1771.  David  Greenleif,  wife  Sarah,  and 
child  Daniel  from  Newburyport,  taken  in  by  Enoch  Wells. 

Jan.  21,  1772.  Jonathan  Cooper  from  Atkinson, 
taken  in  by  Moses  Hills. 

Dec.  6,  1772.  Edward  Spoonard  from  Newburyport, 
taken  in  by  Joshua  Sawyer. 

Nov.  14,  1771.  Samuel  Lancaster,  wife  Lois,  and  chib 
dren,  Moses  Pike,  Hannah,  Lois,  David  from  Newbury¬ 
port,  taken  in  by  Josiah  Goodridge;  James  McKeen  and 
wife  Priscilla  from  Newburyport,  taken  in  by  Josiah 
Goodridge. 
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Feb.  10,  1772.  Polle  Jefferson  Morgan  from  Beverly, 
taken  in  by  Enoch  Rolfe. 

Dec.  8,  1771.  William  Runnels  from  ITewburyport, 
taken  in  by  widow  Sarah  Knight. 

Apr.  6,  1772.  William  Gooch,  wife  Lydia,  and  son 
Samuel,  Thomas  Delaway,  wife  Elizabeth,  and  children 
Joanna  and  Molly,  taken  in  by  Mary  Swan. 

IVlay  11,  1772.  Kathan  Kilbourn  from  Rowlev,  the 
26th,  Benjamin  Perry  from  Bradford,  June  8th,  David 
Hale  from  Boxford,  all  taken  in  by  John  Moody. 

Apr.  20,  1772.  Jeremiah  Smith  from  Ipswich,  taken 
in  by  Joseph  Coffin. 

July  16,  1772.  Hugh  Thompson,  wife,  and  children 
Hugh,  John,  Isabell,  William  from  Hewburyport,  taken 
in  by  Moses  Toppan. 

June  13,  1772.  Zebulon  Ingersoll  from  Amesbury, 
taken  in  by  Benjamin  Moodey. 

Mar.  22,  1770.  Mary  Leach  from  Danvers,  Anna  Por¬ 
ter  and  Elisabeth  Kimbal  from  Wenham,  for  one  year, 
taken  in  by  Tristram  Dalton,  Esq. 

Oct.  2,  1772.  John  Stanwood,  wife  Anna,  children 
Ester,  Joseph,  Eunice  and  Sarah  Young  from  Kewbury- 
port,  taken  in  by  Mary  Bayley. 

Jan.  6,  1773.  Isaiah  Johnson,  “a  hearty  well  man,” 
from  Hampstead,  K.  H.,  taken  in  by  John  Moody. 

Jan.  1,  1773.  Daniel  Famam  from  Salem,  taken  in 
by  Benjamin  Pearson,  jr. 

June  14,  1772.  Sarah  Conner  from  Epping,  taken  in 
by  John  Woodman. 

Sept.  24,  1773.  John  Purkins  from  York,  taken  in 
by  widow  Sarah  Knight. 

Sept.  25,  1773.  Prissilla  Foster  from  Rowley,  “a 
healthy  person,”  taken  in  by  John  Moody. 

Jan.  17,  1774.  Aaron  Row  from  Hampton,  taken  in  by 
Elizabeth  Rogers. 

Sept.  6,  1773.  Elisabeth  Bartlet  from  Kewton,  K.  H., 
taken  in  by  Moses  Emery. 

Oct.  5,  1773.  Mary  Colby  from  Amesbury,  taken  in 
by  Caleb  Moody,  Jr. 

Kov.  30,  1773.  Ezekiel  Marshal  from  Deer  Island, 
aged  19  years,  taken  in  by  Bezeliel  Woodbury. 
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Jan.  9,  1774.  Hannah  Buttler  from  Hewburyport, 
taken  in  by  Joseph  Titcomb. 

June  15,  1774.  Roger  Lord  and  wife  from  Berwick, 
taken  in  by  Timothy  Toppan. 

Mar.  3,  1775.  John  Hawkins  from  Rowley,  taken  in 
by  James  Brown. 

^lay  15,  1775.  Lydia  Vesey,  an  inhabitant  of  Boston, 
last  from  Newburyport,  taken  in  by  Abigail,  wife  of 
William  Rogers. 

June  22,  1775.  Sarah  Smith  and  children,  Sarah  and 
Benjamin,  Michael  Kingsbury  and  wife  Abigail,  all  from 
Gloucester,  taken  in  by  widow  Sarah  Knight. 

May  20,  1776.  Benjamin  Pike  from  Rowley,  taken 
in  by  Capt.  John  Moody. 

^fay  27,  1776.  Sarah  Mace  from  Hampton,  K.  H., 
taken  in  by  Capt.  John  !Moody. 

Apr.  26,  1776.  Mary  Meacham  from  Salisbury,  taken 
in  by  William  Peirce. 

Aug.  1,  1775.  Mary  Ellinwood  from  Kewburyport, 
taken  in  by  Caleb  Moody,  Jr. 

Nov.  10,  1775.  Hepsibah  Goldsmith  and  children 
Charlotte  and  Hannah  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  taken  in 
by  John  March. 

May  31,  1776.  Sarah  Bartlet  from  Newton,  N.  H., 
taken  in  by  !Moses  Emery. 

June  13,  1775.  Rebecca  Sargent  from  Haverhill, 
taken  in  by  Nathan  Ordway. 

July  1776.  Jedediah  Kilbourn  from  Rowley,  taken 
in  by  Benjamin  Pearson. 

Sept.  1776.  Ednah  Merrill,  “a  hearty  well  person 
about  twelve  years  of  age,”  from  Newburyport,  taken  in 
by  Capt.  Edmund  Sawyer. 

^far.  10,  1777.  Rebeckah  Noyes  and  William  Noyes, 
two  poor  children  from  Newburyport,  taken  in  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Poor. 

Nov.  1776.  Lt.  David  Kelly,  wife  and  3  children 
from  Kingston,  N.  H.,  taken  in  by  Capt.  Edmund 
Sawyer. 


EART>Y  COASTWISE  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
OF  SALEM. 

A  Recokd  of  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of  the 
Port  of  Salem,  1750-1769. 

{Continued  from  Volume  LXVIII,  page  352) 

Robbin,  sloop,  42  tons.  Remembrance  Simmons,  from 
Newport,  Sept.  18,  1758;  to  Rhode  Island,  Oct.  9,  1758. 

Robbin,  sch.,  50  tons,  Samuel  Cook,  jr.,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  1,  1759;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  3,  1760;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  4,  1760;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  10,  1761;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  7,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  17,  1762; 
Nathaniel  Knight,  to  Havana,  Dec.  10,  1762;  from 
Havana,  Apr.  19,  1763;  Samuel  Cook,  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Dec.  7,  1763;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  10,  1764; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  1,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  2,  1765; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  12,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  23, 
1767;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  18,  1767;  from  Virginia,  Mar. 
11,  1768. 

Robbin,  sch.,  52  tons,  Hezekiah  Ober,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  8,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  9,  1767. 

Robin  Hood,  sch.,  50  tons,  Samuel  Lane,  jr.,  from 
Halifax,  Mar.  2,  1759. 

Robin  Hood,  sch.,  56  tons,  James  Robinson,  to  Cadiz, 
Dec.  8,  1759. 

Rose,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Reed,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Feb.  5,  1751. 

Rose,  sch.,  40  tons,  Peter  Green,  to  Barhadoes,  Feb. 
18,  1754. 

Rose,  snow,  108  tons,  Samuel  Williamson,  from 
Cadiz,  Nov.  6,  1756;  to  South  Carolina,  Feb.  1,  1757. 

Rowley,  sch.,  65  tons,  Benjamin  Herbert,  from 
Aveiro,  Jan.  7,  1751;  to  Barhadoes,  Mar.  18,  1751;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  June  29,  1751;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  11, 
1751;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  21,  1752;  to  West  Indies, 
Apr.  30,  1752;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  17,  1752;  to 
North  Carolina,  Nov.  4,  1752;  George  Dodge,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  June  8,  1753;  from  Barhadoes,  Aug.  21,  1753; 
to  Cadiz,  Nov.  13,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  8,  1754;  from 
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Barbadoes,  Aug.  29,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  May  15, 
1754;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  15,  1754;  from  Leeward 
Islands,  Feb.  5,  1755;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  14,  1755; 
from  and  to  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  26,  1755;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  13,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  12,  1756; 
to  West  Indies,  Apr.  10,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July 
19,  1756;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  10,  1756. 

Royal  Ann,  sloop,  45  tons,  John  Adams,  from  An¬ 
guilla,  May  13,  1752. 

Royal  Ann,  sch.,  70  tons,  Aaron  Foster,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  23,  1760;  Steven  Parsons,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  20,  1760. 

Royal  Oak,  sch.,  72  tons,  Moses  Tidcomb,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  May  15,  1753. 

Royal  Oak,  sloop,  40  tons,  Samuel  Masury,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  1763;  to  Dominico,  Sept.  26,  1763; 
from  North  Carolina,  Mar.  19,  1764;  70  tons,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  11,  1764;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  20, 
1765;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  14,  1765;  Charles 
WoRTHEN,  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  28,  1765;  from  Martinico, 
June  9,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  17,  1766;  from  Mar¬ 
tinico,  June  29,  1767. 

Royal  Oak.  sloop,  42  tons,  Daniel  Jacobs,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  11,  1767. 

Royal  George,  sch.,  48  tons,  John  Babson,  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  Feb.  25,  1751;  from  Lisbon,  June  20,  1751;  to 
Lisbon,  Aug.  6,  1751;  from  Lisbon,  Nov.  27,  1751; 
to  Lisbon,  Aug.  27,  1752;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  19,  1753;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  11,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  23, 
1754;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  17,  1754;  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
10,  1755;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  25,  1757;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Mar.  7,  1758;  William  Ford,  from  Louisburg, 
Feb.  3,  1759. 

Royal  Pompey,  sch.,  26  tons,  William  Williams,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  4,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Feb.  12,  1765. 

Ruby,  snow,  90  tons,  David  Ochterlong,  to  Cape 
Fear,  Apr.  14,  1753. 

Ruby,  sloop,  52  tons,  Christian  Higgins,  from  New 
London,  June  25,  1764. 

Ruth,  sch.,  36  tons,  Nathaniel  Fuller,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  11,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  11,  1761. 
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St.  George,  snow,  100  tons,  Christopher  Twisden, 
to  Bilbao,  Nov,  24,  1750;  from  Cadiz,  June  22,  1751; 
Moses  Callet,  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  24,  1751;  from  Lisbon, 
Mar.  22,  1752;  to  Bilbao,  July  28,  1752;  from  Cadiz, 
Feb.  5,  1753;  to  Bilbao,  May  22,  1753  ;  from  Cadiz,  Oct. 
19,  1753;  John  Lee,  to  Bilbao  or  Cadiz,  Mar.  14,  1754; 
George  St.  Barbe,  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  21,  1754;  John 
Lee,  to  Bilbao,  Dec.  14,  1754;  from  Lisbon,  May  23, 
1755;  to  Lisbon,  Sept.  30,  1755;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  31, 
1756;  to  Lisbon,  May  29,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  Oct. 
30,  1756;  to  Europe,  Jan.  19,  1757;  from  Lisbon,  June 
12,  1757;  to  Europe,  Oct.  12,  1757;  from  Lisbon, 
Apr.  7,  1758";  to  Lisbon,  July  21,  1758;  from  Lisbon, 
Nov.  15,  1758;  to  Corunna,  June  7,  1759;  90  tons,  from 
Lisbon,  Oct.  1>6,  1759;  to  Europe,  Feb.  14,  1760;  from 
Cadiz,  Aug.  30,  1760;  from  Lisbon,  June  16,  1761;  to 
Bilbao,  Dec.  1,  1761. 

St.  George,  sch.,  40  tons,  Benjamin  Stone,  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  29,  1758;  from  Tenneriffe,  July  25,  1759; 
to  West  Indies,  Aug.  27,  1759;  from  Monte  Christo,  Mar. 
7,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  June  2,  1760;  from  Guada- 
loupe,  Nov.  24,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  4,  1761; 
from  St.  Kitts,  July  6,  1761;  John  Berry,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  24,  1761. 

St.  Jean,  sch.,  60  tons,  James  McHeard,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  June  24,  1752. 

St.  Paul,  bgtne.,  120  tons,  William  Robinson,  to 
West  Indies,  Oct.  13,  1766;  from  Monte  Christo,  May  5, 
1767;  John  Lee,  to  Europe,  Nov.  13,  1767. 

St.  Peter,  sch.,  66  tons,  Moses  Titcomb,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Oct.  12,  1751. 

St.  Peter,  snow,  90  tons,  William  St.  Barbe,  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  July  6,  1765. 

St.  Peter,  snow,  80  tons,  William  St.  Barbe,  to 
Lisbon,  June  30,  1766. 

St.  Peter,  snow,  96  tons,  William  St.  Barbe,  to 
Lisbon,  Oct.  27,  1767. 

St.  Thomas,  snow,  112  tons,  Wyatt  St.  Barbe,  to 
Bilbao,  Oct.  15,  1764;  from  Lisbon,  June  28,  1765; 
to  Bilbao,  Oct.  7,  1765;  from  Lisbon,  June  17,  1766;  to 
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Bilbao,  Oct.  4,  1766;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  27,  1767 ;  to  Bil¬ 
bao,  Aug.  18,  1767 ;  from  Bilbao,  Jan.  25,  1768. 

St.  Thomas,  ship,  100  tons,  George  St.  Barbe,  from 
Lisbon,  Aug.  20,  1751;  to  Bilbao,  Oct.  9,  1751;  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  June  17,  1752;  to  Bilbao,  Aug.  6,  1752;  from 
Lis^n,  June  25,  1753;  to  Bilbao,  Aug.  16,  1753. 

St.  Thomas,  ship,  100  tons,  George  St.  Barbe,  from 
Bilbao,  July  22,  1754;  from  Southampton,  June  24, 
1756;  to  Europe,  Sept.  20,  1756. 

St.  Thomas,  snow,  84  tons,  George  St.  Barbe,  from 
Lisbon,  June  15,  1757;  to  Europe,  Oct.  21,  1757;  from 
Lisbon,  June  13,  1758;  to  Lisbon,  Nov.  14,  1758; 
from  Lisbon,  June  7,  1759;  to  Europe,  Oct.  26,  1759; 

from  Lisbon,  June  9,  1760;  to  Spain,  Nov.  11,  1760; 

from  Lisbon,  May  23,  1761;  to  Lisbon,  Nov.  11,  1761; 

from  Jjisbon,  Aug.  23,  1762;  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  26, 
1763;  from  Lisbon,  June  28,  1764. 

St.  Thomas,  snow,  112  tons,  Joseph  Doble,  to  Domi- 
nico,  Jan.  20,  1768. 

Salem,  bgtne.,  96  tons,  Thomas  Mason,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Feb.  20,  1751;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  15,  1751; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  July  31,  1751;  102  tons,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  26,  1751;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  18,  1752; 
to  West  Indies,  May  27,  1752;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Nov. 
30,  1752;  to  Leeward  Islands,  Feb.  23,  1753;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  July  2,  1753;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  5,  1753; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  20,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  May 
2,  1754;  from  West  Indies,  Sept.  25,  1754;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  30,  1755;  to  Leeward  Islands,  Aug,  7,  1755; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  June  25,  1755;  from  St,  Martin’s, 
Dec.  12,  1755;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  6,  1756;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  June  2,  1756;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  3,  1757; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  July  11,  1757;  to  West  Indies,  Jan. 
13,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  14,  1758;  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  2,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  27,  1759; 
to  West  Indies,  June  11,  1759;  from  St,  Martin’s,  Oct. 
30,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  Feb,  26,  1760;  from  Guada- 
loupe,  Aug.  15,  1760;  Jonathan  Gardner^  jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  2,  1761. 

Salem,  sch.,  90  tons,  Joseph  Mottey,  to  Guadaloupe, 
Apr.  5,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  Sept.  21,  1762;  to 
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Guadaloupe,  Nov.  25,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  May  13, 
1763;  to  Jamaica,  Aug.  22,  1763. 

Salem,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Bowditch,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  June  8,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  12,  1763; 
to  South  Carolina,  Oct.  1,  1763. 

Salem,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Thomas  Boynton,  to  Barba- 
does,  Nov.  19,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  11,  1764. 

Salem,  bgtne.,  96  tons,  Richard  Manning,  to  Jamaica, 
July  19,  1764;  from  Jamaica,  Dec.  5,  1764;  William 
Patterson,  to  Surinam,  Mar.  9,  1765;  from  Surinam, 
Oct.  19,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  29,  1765;  from  Suri¬ 
nam,  Nov.  10,  1766. 

Salem,  scb.,  80  tons,  Henry  Williams,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Apr.  29,  1767;  from  Martinico,  Oct.  15,  1767;  to 
West  Indies,  Dec.  2,  1767 ;  from  Martinico,  Apr..  28, 1768. 

Salisbury,  sloop,  50  tons,  Isaac  Randall,  to  Halifax, 
Aug.  13,  1751. 

Salisbury,  sloop,  54  tons,  Robert  Roberts,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Aug.  29,  1752;  from  Newfoundland,  Nov.  11, 
1752. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Benjamin  Manning,  to 
Barbadoes,  Jan.  3,  1753;  from  St.  Eustatia,  May  14, 
1753;  Thomas  Dean,  to  Madeira,  July  17,  1753. 

Salisbury,  sloop,  72  tons,  William  Burrows,  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Sept.  26,  1752;  to  Barbadoes,  Apr.  4,  1753; 
from  Barbadoes,  June  18,  1753;  to  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
27,  1753;  to  Barbadoes,  Jan.  21,  1754;  from  Barbadoes, 
!May  4,  1754;  to  Philadelphia,  Sept.  4,  1754;  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Feb.  4,  1755;  from  Barbadoes,  May  12,  1755;  to 
Philadelphia,  June  2,  1755;  to  Pbiladeiphia,  Oct.  28, 
1755;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  11,  1755. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Benjamin  Herbert,  to 
Bilbao,  Apr.  1,  1754;  from  Cadiz,  Sept.  3,  1754;  to  Bil¬ 
bao,  Jan.  10,  1755;  from  Oporto,  May  21,  1755;  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  Jan.  5,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  30,  1756;  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  Oct.  6,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  31,  1757. 

Salisbury,  sloop,  40  tons,  John  Lowell,  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  May  30,  1755. 

Salisbury,  sloop,  James  Roberts,  to  Halifax,  Oct.  18, 
1755. 
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Salisbury,  sloop,  54  tons,  Thomas  Dismore,  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.  14,  1756;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  9,  1756. 

Salisbury,  sloop,  54  tons,  Benjamin  Hind,  from 
Philadelphia,  Mar.  11,  1757 ;  to  Barbadoes,  June  3,  1757 ; 
from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  16,  1757 ;  to  Philadelphia,  Oct.  11, 
1757. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  96  tons,  Michael  Driver,  to  West 
Indies,  Aug.  12,  1757 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  28,  1757 ; 
to  West  Indies,  June  6,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept. 
28,  1758. 

Salisbury,  sch.,  25  tons,  John  Ingraham,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Aug.  3,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Oct.  9,  1758;  to 
South  Carolina,  Jan.  6,  1759. 

Salisbury,  sloop,  54  tons,  Benjamin  Batcheldee,  to 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  23,  1758;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  13, 
1758;  to  Philadelphia,  Mar.  2,  1759;  from  Philadelphia, 
Apr.  17,  1759;  to  Barbadoes,  May  24,  1759;  from  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Aug.  14,  1759;  to  Philadelphia,  Oct.  30,  1759; 
from  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1,  1760;  to  Barbadoes,  May  27, 
1760;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  15,  1760;  to  Philadelphia, 
Oct  23,  1760;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  11,  1760;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  May  11,  1761;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  24,  1761; 
to  Philadelphia,  Oct.  21,  1761;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
31,  1761;  to  West  Indies,  May  3,  1762;  from  St.  Kitts, 
Aug.  19,  1762;  to  Barbadoes,  June  3,  1763;  from  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Sept.  20,  1763;  to  Barbadoes,  May  24,  1764; 
from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  18,  1764. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  96  tons,  Thomas  Elkins,  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Dec.  22,  1758 ;  from  Cadiz,  June  5,  1759 ;  to  Louis- 
burg,  June  19,  1759;  from  Louisburg,  July  30,  1759;  to 
West  Indies,  N^ov.  2,  1759;  to  Gibraltar,  July  9,  1760; 
from  Guadaloupe,  Kov.  27,  1760. 

Salisbury,  sch.,  56  tons,  Thomas  Dixey,  jr.,  to  Spain 
or  Portugal,  Jan.  6,  1761;  from  St.  Lucas,  May  29,  1761. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  99  tons,  Thomas  Elkins,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  11,  1761;  from  Martinico,  July  31,  1762; 
to  Jamaica,  Sept.  23,  1762;  from  Jamaica  and  South 
Carolina,  May  23,  1763;  to  Jamaica,  July  27,  1763; 
from  Jamaica,  Nov.  7,  1763. 

Salisbury,  sch.,  55  tons,  Jonathan  Webb,  to  West 
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Indies,  July  31,  1762;  from  Barbadoes,  Xov.  22,  1762; 
to  Lisbon,  Jan.  11,  1763;  from  Lisbon,  May  11,  1763; 
to  West  Indies,  June  22,  1763;  70  tons,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  Oct.  12,  1763;  to  North  Carolina,  Nov.  25,  1763; 
from  North  Carolina,  May  18,  1764;  to  Barbadoes,  June 
8,  1764;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  10,  1764;  to  Virginia, 
Sept.  27,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Dec.  9,  1764;  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Apr.  5,  1765;  from  Newfoundland,  June  26, 

1765. 

Salisbury,  sch ,  58  tons,  Thomas  Dixey,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Feb.  7,  1763. 

Salisbury,  sch.,  100  tons,  Michael  Coombes,  to  St. 
Kitts,  Feb.  19,  1763;  from  Martinique,  July  14,  1763; 
to  Philadelphia,  July  18,  1763;  from  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
26,  1763;  to  Barbadoes,  Nov.  7,  1763;  from  Philadelphia, 
July  24,  1764;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  25,  1764;  from 
Dominico,  July  6,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  22,  1765. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  99  tons,  Isreal  Ober,  to  Barbadoes, 
Mar.  8,  1764;  from  Surinam,  Oct.  8,  1764. 

Salisbury,  sloop,  54  tons,  Thomas  White,  to  Barba¬ 
does,  June  15,  1765;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  29,  1765; 
to  Barbadoes,  June  28,  1766;  from  Barbadoes,  Sept.  23, 

1766. 

Salisbury,  sch.,  60  tons,  Daniel  Hathorne,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Sept.  10,  1765;  from  Ivica,  Aug.  1,  1766; 
to  West  Indies,  Sept.  13,  1766;  from  Monte  Christo,  May 
11,  1767;  to  Fayal,  June  20,  1767;  from  Fayal,  Sept.  8, 
1767 ;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  2,  1768. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  99  tons,  Thomas  Morong,  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  18,  1764;  from  Jamaica,  Sept.  24,  1765; 
to  Jamaica,  Oct.  29,  1765;  from  Jamaica,  May  6,  1766; 
to  Jamaica,  Oct.  17,  1767. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Michael  Coombes,  from 
Monte  Christo,  May  30,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  13, 

1766. 

Salisbury,  bgtne.,  99  tons,  William  Williams,  to 
West  Indies,  June  26,  1766;  from  Tortola,  Sept.  20, 
1766;  to  Jamaica,  Nov.  10,  1766;  from  Jamaica,  May  8, 

1767. 
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Salisbury,  sch.,  48  tons,  Samuel  Babson,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  11,  1767;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  23,  1768. 

Salley,  sch.,  40  tons,  Joseph  Allen,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
1,  1760;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  18,  1761;  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
10,  1761;  from  \hrginia.  Mar.  22,  1762. 

Sally,  sch.,  40  tons,  Benjamin  Manning,  to  Europe, 
Jan.  21,  1751,  from  Cadiz,  June  18,  1751. 

Sally,  sch.,  102  tons,  Robert  Roberts,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  Oct.  25,  1751. 

Sally,  sch.,  54  tons,  Thomas  Dean,  to  South  Carolina, 
Dec.  16,  1751;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  16,  1752;  to 
Philadelphia,  May  14,  1752;  from  Philadelphia,  July  22, 
1752;  to  Philadelphia,  Aug.  11,  1752;  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  to  South  Carolina,  Dec.  13,  1752;  from  South 
Carolina,  Mar,  26,  1753;  to  South  Carolina,  Feb.  15, 
1755;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  21,  1755;  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  5,  1755;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  10, 
1756. 

Sally,  snow,  96  tons,  William  Ford,  from  Bonaira, 
Feb.  10,  1752. 

Sally,  sloop,  66  tons,  Joseph  Lunt,  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mar.  17,  1752;  to  Newfoundland,  Sept.  25,  1752. 

Sally,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Friend,  to  Newfoundland, 
Apr.  24,  1752. 

Sally,  sch.,  60  tons,  Benjamin  Lunt,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  Aug.  29,  1752;  from  Newfoundland,  Nov.  11,  1752. 

Sally,  sch.,  Nathaniel  Newman,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
13,  1752. 

Sally,  sch.,  40  tons,  Daniel  Emery,  from  Maryland 
and  to  Newfoundland,  Apr.  13,  1753. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  Henry  Rust,  from  St.  ^ilartin’s,  Apr. 
27,  1753. 

Sally,  sch.,  54  tons,  William  Masuey,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  June  16,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  15,  1754. 

Sally,  sch.,  84  tons,  Robert  Roberts,  to  NeAvfound- 
land,  Apr.  24,  1752;  to  Newfoundland,  Aug.  31,  1753; 
to  Newfoundland,  Apr.  13,  1754;  to  Halifax,  Oct.  18, 
1755. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  Israel  Lovett,  to  West  Indies, 
Sept.  9,  1754;  to  Bilbao,  May  8,  1755;  from  Cadiz,  Oct. 
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20,  1755;  to  West  Indies,  Jan,  22,  1756;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  May  20,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  25,  1757; 
to  St.  Kkts,  June  22,  1757 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec,  26, 
1757;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  6,  1758;  from  St.  Croix,  Aug. 

21,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  25,  1750;  from  Guada- 
loupe.  Sept.  3,  1759;  from  Louisburg,  Dec.  25,  1759;  to 
West  Indies,  Feb.  26,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  Aug.  14, 
1760;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  1,  1760;  to  Europe,  June  26, 
1761;  from  Gibraltar,  Feb,  2,  1762. 

Saet.y,  sch..  50  tons,  John  White,  from  Barbadoes, 
Feb.  19,  1755. 

Sally,  sloop,  20  tons,  Peter  Bowl  and,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Oct,  25,'  1755. 

Sally,  sch.,  75  tons,  Daniel  !Marquand,  to  Lisbon, 
Apr.  7,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  Sept.  3,  1756. 

Sally,  sch.,  60  tons,  Edmund  Harriman,  to  Halifax, 
Xov.  18,  1756;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  29,  1757. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  Mayo  Greenleaf,  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  28,  1756;  from  Tortugas,  May  18,  1757. 

Sally,  sch.,  46  tons,  Ben.tamin  Bates,  to  Europe, 
Feb.  4,  1757;  from  Gibraltar,  July  11,  1757;  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Sept.  19,  1757;  from  Gibraltar,  Feb.  28,  1758; 
to  Gibraltar,  May  30,  1758. 

Sally,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Low,  from  Maryland, 
Feb.  24,  1757. 

Sally,  sch.,  56  tons,  Daniel  Dole,  to  Halifax,  July 
15,  1757 ;  from  Halifax,  Aug.  24,  1757;  to  Halifax,  Sept. 
19,  1757. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  84  tons,  David  Masury,  to  Madeira, 
Sept.  4,  1757;  from  Madeira  and  Lisbon,  Feb.  28,  1758. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  Daniel  Emery,  to  Barbadoes, 
June  20,  1757;  from  Barbadoes,  Oct.  3,  1757;  to  St. 
Kitts,  Kov.  4,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  May  27,  1758. 

Sally,  sch.,  20  tons,  George  Ashby,  to  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  17,  1757 ;  from  Philadelphia,  Kov.  25,  1757 ;  to 
North  Carolina,  Dec.  3,  1757 ;  from  North  Carolina,  Mar. 
26,  1758;  to  North  Carolina,  Dec.  6,  1758. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  Joshua  Moody,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  15,  1757. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  Thomas  Bazin,  to  West  Indies, 
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Apr.  29,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  2,  1758;  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  21,  1758. 

Sally,  sch.,  25  tons,  John  Reed,  to  Halifax,  June  3, 
1758;  from  Halifax,  Aug.  14,  1758. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  78  tons,  David  Masury,  to  West  Indies, 
June  17,  1758;  from  St.  Thomas,  Nov.  27,  1758;  to 
Gibraltar,  Jan.  29,  1759;  from  Cadiz,  July  16,  1759; 
to  West  Indies,  Feb.  2,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  July  30, 
1760;  to  South  Carolina,  May  22,  1761;  from  South 
Carolina,  Aug.  14,  1761;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  19,  1762; 
from  Guadaloupe,  Dec.  2,  1762. 

Sally,  snow,  82  tons,  Daniel  Robinson,  from  An¬ 
guilla,  Aug.  21,  1758. 

Sally,  sch.,  40  tons,  Henry  Collins,  to  West  Indies 
Aug.  22,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  1,  1758;  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  26,  1759;  from  West  Indies,  July  1,  1759; 
to  St.  Kitts,  Oct.  9,  1759;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  15, 
1759. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  72  tons,  Philip  Babson,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  9,  1758;  from  Antigua,  Mar.  2,  1759. 

Sally,  sch.,  26  tons,  William  Wittey,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  17,  1758. 

Sally,  sch.,  32  tons,  Bartholomew  Putnam,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  7,  1758. 

Sally,  sch.,  75  tons,  John  White,  Jr.,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Feb.  28,  1759;  from  Guadaloupe,  Sept.  4,  1759; 
to  West  Indies,  Feb.  4,  1760;  from  Turk’s  Island,  July 
18,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  17,  1760;  from  West 
Indies,  May  19,  1761;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  30,  1762. 

Sally,  sloop,  26  tons,  John  Frazier,  from  Barbadoes, 
Apr.  9,  1759. 

Sally,  sch.,  20  tons,  Jonathan  Foster,  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  15,  1759. 

Sally,  sloop,  40  tons,  Thomas  Mathews,  from  South 
Carolina,  Mar.  3,  1760. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  Edward  Cahill,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Apr.  25,  1760;  from  Jamaica,  Oct.  15,  1760;  to 
West  Indies,  Dec.  24,  1760;  from  W’^est  Indies,  May  19, 
1761;  to  West  Indies,  June  9,  1761;  from  Turk’s  Island, 
Aug.  29,  1761;  to  Guadaloupe,  Oct.  23,  1761;  from 
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Guadaloupe,  Apr.  19,  1762;  to  Martinico,  May  3,  1762; 
80  tons,  from  Martinico,  Dec.  11,  1762;  to  Antigua, 
May  6,  1763;  from  Guadaloupe,  Sept.  26,  1763;  to 
Dominico,  !N’ov.  12,  1763;  from  Anguilla,  May  23,  1764; 
to  Dominico,  Sept.  24,  1764;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Mar.  18, 
1765;  to  Barbadoes,  May  27,  1765. 

Sally,  sch.,  45  tons,  Solomon  Allen,  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Dec.  1,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  28,  1761; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  14,  1761. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  Israel  Lovitt,  from  Leeward 
Islands,  May  5,  1761. 

Sally,  sloop,  35  tons,  Thomas  Elkins,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  June  16,  1761. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  Daniel  Jacobs,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Apr.  10,  1762. 

Sally,  sch.,  42  tons,  William  Hilbert,  to  Virginia, 
Apr.  16,  1762;  from  Virginia,  June  8,  1762;  to  Halifax, 
Oct.  21,  1762;  from  Halifax,  Nov.  17,  1762;  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  17,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  2,  1763. 

Sally,  sloop,  40  tons,  John  Bragdon,  to  Nova  Scotia, 
May  12,  1762. 

Sally,  sloop,  70  tons,  George  Hales,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Aug.  23,  1762;  to  Antigua,  Dec.  20,  1762;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  4,  1763;  to  Halifax,  Apr.  20,  1763; 
to  St.  Christopher’s,  June  22,  1763. 

Sally,  sch.,  75  tons,  Edmund  Giles,  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  8,  1762. 

Sally,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Ingersoll,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  26,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  4,  1763;  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Apr.  4,  1764. 

Sally,  sch.,  40  tons,  Moses  Bray,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
2,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  31,  1763;  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
2,  1763. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Porter,  from  Martinico, 
Dec.  20,  1762. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  75  tons,  John  Scollay,  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mar.  27,  1763;  from  Dominico,  Mar.  27,  1764. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  Josiah  Batchelder,  to  Mar¬ 
tinico,  Apr.  22,  1763. 
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Sally,  sloop,  45  tons,  Henry  Elkins,  May  23,  1763; 
from  Granada,  Sept.  26,  1763. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  Thomas  Stevens,  to  Antigua, 
June  22,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  27,  1763. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  Josiah  Batchelder,  to  West 
Indies,  June  29,  1762;  from  Martinico  and  St.  Martin’s, 
Aug.  18,  1763;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  24,  1764;  from 
Barbadoes,  June  25,  1764. 

Sally,  scIl,  45  tons,  Benjamin  Chapman,  to  Domin- 
ico.  Sept.  29,  1763. 

Sally,  sch.,  80  tons,  William  St.  Barbe,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  20,  1764. 

Sally,  sch.,  60  tons,  Abraham  Dodge,  to  Halifax, 
Feb.  2,  1765;  from  Halifax,  Mar.  7,  1764;  to  Dominico, 
Jan.  28,  1765;  from  Tortola,  June  4,  1765;  to  Dominico, 
Aug.  5,  1765;  from  Santa  Crux,  Oct.  29,  1765;  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  31,  1765. 

Sally,  sloop,  45  tons,  John  Bowditch,  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Feb.  28,  1764;  from  North  Carolina,  June  27,  1764; 
to  St.  Kitts,  July  11,  1764;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  3, 
1765;  to  St.  Eustatia,  June  25,  1765;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Nov.  13,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  17,  1766;  from 
Guadaloupe,  July  14,  1766. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  William  Slewman,  75  tons,  to  Domin¬ 
ico,  July  6,  1764. 

Sally,  sloop,  70  tons,  Seargeant  Ingersol,  to  St. 
Christopher’s,  Sept.  19,  17 64 ;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Dec.  18, 
1764. 

Sally,  sloop,  58  tons,  Zachariah  Gage,  to  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Dec.  28,  1764;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  1,  1765. 

Sally,  sloop,  84  tons,  David  Glover,  to  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s,  Jan.  14,  1765;  from  Nevis,  Apr.  22,  1765. 

Sally,  sch.,  70  tons,  James  Williams,  to  Virginia, 
Jan.  15,  1765,  from  Maryland,  Apr.  16,  1765. 

Sally,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Kobinson,  from  Maryland, 
Apr.  16,  1765. 

Sally,  sloop,  80  tons,  John  Sanders,  to  Dominico, 
May  17,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia  and  Turk’s  Island, 
Aug.  26,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  25,  1765;  from  St. 
Kitts,  Dec.  23,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  28,  1766;  from 
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St.  Eustatia  and  Turk’s  Island,  Feb.  26,  1767;  to  West 
Indies,  June  22,  1767 ;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Sept.  21,  1767 ; 
to  West  Indies,  Eov.  24,  1767. 

Sally,  sch.,  70  tons,  Amos  Graxdy,  to  Lisbon,  June 
14,  1765. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Samuel  Grant,  from  Guada- 
loupe,  Oct.  9,  1765. 

Sally,  sloop,  58  tons,  Xictiolas  Thorndike,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  24,  1765. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  John  Bartlett,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  29,  1765;  from  Jamaica,  May  5,  1766;  to  W^est 
Indies,  July  5,  1766;  from  Monte  Christo,  Apr.  8,  1767. 

Sally,  sloop,  50  tons,  John  Carpenter,  to  Virginia, 
Oct.  29,  1765;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  28,  1766. 

Sally,  sloop,  45  tons,  Thomas  Martin,  to  Europe, 
Oct.  30,  1765. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  John  Grush,  to  West  Indies, 
June  5,  1766;  from  Monte  Christo,  Apr.  2,  1767 ;  to  West 
Indies,  July  4,  1767;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  17,  1768. 

Sally,  sloop,  58  tons,  I^icholas  Thorndike,  from 
Martinico,  June  11,  1766. 

Sally,  sch.,  60  tons,  Benmamin  Ober,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  8,  1766;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  17,  1767. 

Sally,  sch.,  48  tons,  Samuel  Sanders,  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  17,  1766;  from  Anguilla,  Apr.  18,  1767. 

Sally,  sloop,  60  tons,  William  Slewman,  to  Domin- 
ico,  Dec.  22,  1766;  from  Dominico,  July  13,  1767;  to 
Newfoundland,  Aug.  7,  1767 ;  from  Newfoundland,  Oct. 
17,  1767;  to  Dominico,  Nov.  30,  1767. 

Sally,  sch.,  80  tons,  Amos  Grandy,  to  Lisbon,  Dec. 
31,  1766;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  15,  1767;  to  Europe,  Jan. 
4,  1768;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  15,  1768. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  John  Reed,  to  Madeira,  Oct. 
9,  1767;  from  Madeira,  Mar.  24,  1768. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  John  Porter,  from  St.  Eusta¬ 
tia,  Nov.  24,  1767. 

Sally,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Dove,  to  Bilbao,  Dec.  11, 
1767. 

Sally,  sch.,  48  tons,  Nathaniel  Day,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  16,  1767;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  1,  1768. 
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Sally,  sch.,  78  tons,  Charles  Worthen,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  26,  1767. 

Sally,  sch.,  60  tons,  Bartholomew  Putnam,  to  Do- 
minico,  Jan.  20,  1768. 

Sally  and  ]\Iolly,  sloop,  48  tons,  Thomas  Bazin,  to 
West  Indies,  June  2,  1757. 

Samuel,  snow,  90  tons,  Jonathan  Bagley,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  2,  1754. 

Samuel,  sch.,  27  tons,  Joseph  Wadleigh,  from  and 
to  Philadelphia,  Dec.  21,  1758. 

Samuel,  sch.,  27  tons,  Lawrence  Furlong,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Dec.  29,  1758. 

Samuel,  sch.,  60  tons,  Richard  Reed,  Jr.,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Feb.  2,  1763;  from  Barbadoes,  May  2,  1763;  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  21,  1763;  from  Dominico,  Jan.  21,  1764. 

Samuel,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Fulford,  to  West  Indies, 
July  28,  1766;  from  Barbadoes,  Oct.  23,  1766;  to  Bar 
badoes,  Dec.  10,  1766;  from  Barbadoes,  May  19,  1767; 
to  Cadiz,  June  5,  1767;  from  Alicant,  Oct.  29,  1767. 

Samuel,  sch.,  60  tons,  Cheney  Smith,  to  West  Indies, 
Feb.  13,  1767. 

Samuel,  sch.,  66  tons,  Andrew  Tucker,  Jr.,  to  Monte 
Christo,  Xov.  24,  1767. 

Samuels,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  Coles,  to  Europe, 
May  28,  1764;  to  Cadiz,  May  24,  1765;  from  Falmouth, 
Jan.  15,  1766. 

Samuel  and  Joseph,  sch.,  48  tons,  James  Robinson, 
to  Barbadoes,  Jan.  25,  1754;  from  Barbadoes,  May  6, 
1754;  to  Newfoundland,  June  26,  1754. 

Sarah,  sch.,  40  tons,  Thomas  Dismore,  to  Barbadoes, 
Nov.  30,  1750;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  26,  1751;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  July  17,  1751;  from  Barbadoes,  Sept.  27,  1751; 
to  Barbadoes,  Nov.  15,  1751;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  7, 
1752;  to  Barbadoes,  May  29,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug. 
7,  1752;  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  29,  1752;  from  Barbadoes, 
Mar.  22,  1753;  to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  2,  1753;  from  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Oct.  15,  1753;  to  Barbadoes,  Dec.  20,  1753;  from 
Leeward  Islands,  Apr.  24,  1754. 

Sarah,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  White,  Jr.,  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  12,  1750;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Apr.  25,  1751;  to 
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West  Indies,  Aug.  31,  1751;  from  Barbadoes,  I^ov.  30. 
1751;  to  Barbadoes,  Feb.  21,  1752;  from  Maryland,  July 
30,  1752;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  30,  1752;  from  Nevis, 
July  13,  1753;  to  Cadiz,  Oct.  4,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
May  22,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  10,  1754;  from 
Maryland,  Aug.  6,  1755 ;  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  9,  1755 ;  from 
Barbadoes,  Jan.  24,  1756;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  10,  1756; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  July  19,  1756;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  9, 
1756;  80  tons,  to  St.  Kitts,  July  12,  1757 ;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Dec.  9,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  14,  1758. 

Sarah,  sloop,  24  tons,  John  Pearson,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  21,  1751. 

Sarah,  sch.',  60  tons,  William  Witte y,  from  Cadiz, 
Apr.  2,  1751;  to  Bilbao,  May  14,  1751;  from  Alicant, 
Sept.  13,  1751;  to  Spain,  Dec.  18,  1751;  from  Cadiz, 
June  29,  1752;  to  Cadiz,  Aug.  6,  1752;  from  Cadiz,  Jan. 
1,  1753;  to  Cadiz,  Apr.  25,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  Sept.  22, 
1753;  to  Lisbon,  Nov.  20,  1753;  from  Alicant,  Apr.  26, 
1754. 

Sarah,  sloop,  54  tons,  John  Gally,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Dec.  13,  1751. 

Sarah,  bgtne.,  75  tons,  Thomas  Potts,  from  Isle  of 
May,  Nov.  6,  1752. 

Sarah,  sch.,  40  tons,  Andrew  Ellingwood,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  1,  1752;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  26,  1753. 

Sarah,  sch.,  50  tons,  Nathaniel  Newman,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Apr.  11,  1753. 

Sarah,  sch.,  60  tons,  Benjamin  Hindes,  to  Barbadoes, 
Aug.  26,  1754;  from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  4,  1754;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Mar.  24,  1755;  from  Barbadoes,  June  11,  1755; 
from  Barbadoes,  Sept.  5,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec. 
15,  1755. 

Sarah,  bgtne.,  96  tons,  Thomas  Potts,  from  Kirk- 
well,  Oct.  5,  1754. 

Sarah,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Wittey,  from  and  to 
Cadiz,  Feb.  27,  1755;  to  Bilbao,  July  28,  1755;  from 
Cadiz,  Jan.  3,  1756;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  28,  1756. 

Sarah,  sch.,  Andrew  Tucker,  to  Marvland,  Dec.  11, 
1755. 

Sarah,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  Burrows,  to  West  In- 
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dies,  June  10,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  9,  1756; 
to  Barbadoes,  Jan.  12,  1757 ;  from  Barbadoes,  ISkfay  5, 
1757. 

Sarah,  sch.,  56  tons,  Ehwaro  Cahill,  to  St.  Kitts, 
July  4,  1757. 

Sarah,  sch.,  42  tons,  Zebclox  Lufkin,  to  Virginia, 
Xov.  22,  1757 ;  from  Maryland,  ilar.  11,  1758. 

Sarah,  sch.,  42  tons,  Samuel  Witham,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  8,  1758;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  22,  1759;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  7,  1759;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  28,  1760. 

Sarah,  sch.,  32  tons,  George  Ashby,  to  West  Indies, 
May  11,  1759. 

Sarah,  sch.,  40  tons,  David  Peirce,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  2,  1760;  from  St.  Kitts,  Mar.  23,  1761. 

Sarah,  sch.,  75  tons,  John  White,  jr.,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  19,  1762. 

Sarah,  sch.,  20  tons,  William  Townsend,  from  and 
to  Maryland,  July  24,  1762. 

Sarah,  sloop,  25  tons,  William  Ford,  from  Kew 
London,  Sept.  13,  1762. 

Sarah,  sch.,  76  tons,  James  Williams,  to  Maryland. 
Dec.  17,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21,  1763. 

Sarah,  sch.,  45  tons,  Zebclon  Parsons,  to  St.  Kitts, 
May  3,  1764;  from  St.  Kitts,  July  31,  1764;  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Aug.  17,  1764. 

Sarah  and  Ann,  ship,  110  tons,  Edward  Dottey,  to 
Dartmouth,  Jan.  30,  1752. 

Sarah  and  Polly,  sloop,  72  tons,  John  Malcolm, 
from  Anguilla,  May  9,  1754. 

Sanders,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  George  Bartlett,  from 
Cadiz,  Oct.  23,  1760. 

Saunders,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Joseph  Foster,  to  West 
Indies,  May  25,  1761. 

Saunders,  sch.,  68  tons,  Jeremiah  Staniford,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  June  29,  1764. 

Saunders,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jeremiah  Staniford,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Oct.  9,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  7,  1765. 

Saunders,  sch.,  60  tons,  Samuel  Knowlton,  to  Do- 
minico.  May  25,  1765,  from  Turk’s  Island,  Aug.  28,  1765. 

{To  he  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXVIII,  page  320) 
[166]  m'  Daniel  Epes  D*"  5“  12“®  1690/1 


to  yo*  ace®  of  Scollers  26.02.6 

to  a  note  on  Jn***  Corwin  Esq*'  for  03.00.0 

to  a  note  on  maj*'  Redford  for  03.00.0 

to  a  note  on  m*  Rog*  Hoskins  for  01.10. 

to  mony  paid  you  12.00.0 


nath  Carrel  Jun'  C*"  ^  killing  a  wolf  in  pay  1*10*0^ 
5. 12.90/1  pd  by  Const***  W”  osburne 
Sam**  Gardner  his  acc®  of  disburstments  on  people  Sick 


of  y*  Small  pox 

15-9-90  to  3*  suger  &  2*  butter  Caried  abord  W*“  Bowdisb 

0.02.0 

to  9  &  ^  yds  hall  Cloth  2®  ^  to  make  beds  & 

pillows  0.19.  0 

to  2®  mony  for  wood  &  1®  for  Candles  0.03.  0 

19-9-  to  20*  beif  2**  ^  21-9-  to  6%*  pork  8* 

beif  12*  bred  all  0.08.  2 

to  2*  butter  3*  suger  1®  mony  0.03.  0 

25- 9-  to  2*  suger  1*  butter  16^  mony  5^*  pork 

&  9^*  beif  0.05.  0 

26- 9-  to  22i*  bred  11^*  beif  3*  suger  18**  mony  0.07.  6 

29-9-  to  2*  suger  &  1*  butter  9-11  Coopers  wife 

9**  bred  0.01.11 

26-11-  to  Ens  Dennes  ^  C  bred  0  04.  0 


as  mony  2.13.  7 
aduance  1.6.9 


4.00.  4 

1688  acc®  of  what  Const***  Josiah  wolcot  Collected  of  a 
Towne  Rate  mony 

Sam**  Beadle  6®  Maddom  Corwin  5®4^  Edw 

Norice  6*  0*.17®.4^ 

Is  W“®  S.  3®4'*  Hen  west  4*8**  Josi  wolcot  12* 

B.  Horne  4®4^  1.04.4 


pd  ^  Const**’  Benj.  Horne  2.01.8 
(66) 
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Jn®  Barton  Chirug'  0.05.6 

2.  7.2 

Const***  Josi  wolcot  C' 

pd  L*  Neale  pd  Deacon  marston  8*6*  2.07.9 

[167]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y*  16-12 . 1690/1 
Seueral  ^sons  abated  their  Rates  to  Const***  Benj.  Horn 


mony 

pay 

Dau**  Joy 

0.  4.0 

0.18.9 

Jn®  flint 

0.  0.0 

0.18.9 

W”  flnney 

0.  4.0 

0.18.9 

W™  Godfre 

0.  4.0 

0.18.9 

James  Carter 

0.  0.0 

0.18.9 

Charles  Mecartee 

0.  4.0 

0.18.9 

Philip  Gauet 

0.  0.0 

0.18.9 

0.16.0 

6.11.3 

Deacon  marston  D 

'  in  mony  towards  shingling  y®  meet- 

ing  house 

of  Maj'  Browne  6*  of  m'  Benj.  Browne  30® 

7.10.  0 

of  Capt  Sewall  40' 

'  of  Benj.  marston  2* 

4.00.  0 

of  m'  Kitchin  21® 

of  Const***  wolcot  8*6** 

1.09.  6 

of  Rich  Comer  6® 

Alexand'  Mackmallen  2® 

pd 

^  Horn 

0.08.  0 

of  Sam**  Gardner  4*10*4**  of  m'  Hirst  3* 

7.10.  4 

20:17:10 

Isack  Veary  &  Benj.  Veary  C®  ^  killing  a  wolf 

pay  1.10.  0 

pd  ^  Const***  W“  osburn 

Josiah  white  is  abated  half  his  Rates  to  Const***  osburne 
Jn“  Lambert  S.  not  abated 

Agread  to  allow  Deacon  marston  for  keeping  Alist'  Grimes 
(from  y®  middle  of  October  to  y®  10***  of  Aprill  next)  y® 
some  of  40®  mony  out  of  y®  poors  box  &  4*10®  in  pay 
fra  Nurse  Sen'  is  abated  10®  in  pay  to  Const***  Edw 
Bishope 

Alexand'  osbume  is  abated  10*  in  pay  to  Const***  Edw 
Bishope 
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[168]  Const***  Jn®  Trask  S  D® 

pay 

mony 

pay 

mony 

Jacob  Phillips 

0.  8.4 

0.04.2 

6.  1.8 

3.  0.10 

Sam  Stacy 

0.  8.4 

0.04.2 

4.13.8 

2.14.  2 

1.  8.0 

6.  8 

Hen  Bartholmew 

0.  9.0 

0.04.4 

12 

6.  0 

Hath  Carrel 

0.  8.4 

0.04.2 

0.16.0 

00 

o 

o 

Humph  Case 

0.  8.4 

0.04.2 

old  Dalin 

0.  8.4 

0.04.2 

Jn“  Gloid 

0.  8.4 

0.04.2 

his  own  Rates 

0.18.0 

0.09.0 

Mical  Derich 

0.  8.4 

0.04.2 

Benj.  woodrow 

0.  8.4 

0.04.2 

4.13.8 

2.06.8 

Edw  Britten]  — 

0.07.6 

An“*  Carrel  I- 

Jn“*  foster  J 

2.14.2 

W“  Trask 

0.12 

0.  6.0 

pay 

mony 

W“  Beckit  D®  ouerplus 

15 

.12.2* 

7-16-1* 

Jn®  Buttolph 

18. 

0  9 

Rich  Chard 

8.4 

0  4.2 

16.18.6 

8.09.3 

15.  1.5 

7.11.9 

1.17.1 

0.17.6 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  23.12.1690/1 
present  all  but  m®  Gerrish 
J er  Rogers  C®  ^  Clay  &  Stones  for  y®  meeting 

house  0.  4.10 

23.8.85  by  3  dayes  work  on  the  high  way  w“ 

his  Cart  0.10.  6 


0.15.  4 


*  Crossed  out. 
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3.7.90  abated  of  rates  in  pay  0.10.  0 

pd  by  Const***  Is  Stearns  1 .  5.4 

Jacob  fuller  C'  for  killing  a  wolf  y*  18***  10”  1690 
pd  by  Const***  Edw  Bishope 

Jn**  Glouer  Senor  is  allowed  his  Rates  to  Const**'  Horne 
towards  the  Releif  of  his  mother  Guppey — ^note  giuen 
Edw.  Bishope  made  Complaint  that  he  wants  a  way  to 

his  hou - [torn]  the  Select  men  doe  make  Choice  of 

m'  Israel  Porter  &  Serg*  Jn®  Leach  to  take  a  view  of  y* 
Same  &  make  Report  thereof  vnto  the  Select  men 
the  owners  of  the  Ship  mayflour  are  allowed  Eight 
pounds  as  mony  for  Entertayning  aboard  S**  ship  the  Sick 
people  w®**  Com  from  Canada 

[169]  m®  W“  Curtice  Constable  D®  ouerpluss  in 
Rates  viz 

mony  7.  4.6  pay  14.09.0 
Ditto  C*  Abatem*  on  Rates  6.13.2  11.11.4 


Settled  12“®16 : 1690  Call  dew  to  y* 

Town  0.11.4  &  2.17.8 


pay 

Tho  Roe  abated 

0.  4 

0. 

2.0 

abatements 

mony 

pay 

Jn®  Archer  S. 

0, 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

Tho  Arthor 

0, 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

Jn®  Bennet 

0, 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

Tho.  Bendol 

0 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

Hum.  Coomes 

0, 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

W”  Curtice  J 

0, 

5.0 

0. 

10.0 

M  Chapleman 

0, 

2.6 

0. 

5.0 

Geo  Cox  &  Son 

0, 

8.4 

0. 

16.8 

Tho  Cloutman 

0, 

2.6 

0. 

5.0 

Allen  Chard 

0, 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

James  Cox 

0, 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

Sam  Dutch 

0, 

2.6  • 

0. 

5.0 

Jn®  Grenslate 

0. 

2.6 

0. 

5.0 

Pet  Hinderson 

0, 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

Jn®  Hinderson  J 

0, 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 

Jn®  Johnson 

0 

4.2 

0. 

8.4 
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P  mansfield  J 

0. 

4.2 

0. 

8, 

,4 

Ben  Small 

0. 

4.2 

0. 

8. 

.4 

Sam  Veary 

0. 

4.2 

0. 

8. 

.4 

Hill  Williams 

0. 

4.2 

0. 

8. 

,4 

4  S'  Edmonds  men 

12.6 

Pet  Cheuers 

0. 

2.0 

0. 

4, 

.0 

W“  Den 

0. 

6.0 

0. 

12, 

.0 

Jn®  Glouer  J 

0. 

4.2 

0. 

8, 

.4 

James  Hardy 

0. 

5.0 

0. 

10, 

.0 

Elias  Hasket 

0. 

4.2 

0. 

8, 

.4 

Jn®  Sanders  J 

0. 

6.0 

0. 

12 

.0 

Jos  Grimes 

0. 

4.2 

0. 

8, 

.4 

6. 

5.8 

11. 

06 

.4 

wood  for  watch  - 

-  0. 

7.6 

war||n||ing  y*  Const***"  — 

-  0. 

5 

.0 

6. 

13.2 

11. 

11 

.4 

[170] 

pay  mony 

Const***  Jn®  Pickering  D'  ouerplus  5.13.  6  2.16.  9 

W“  Candish  8.4  0.  4.  2 


6.01.10  3.00.11 

C'’  ^  abatements  - 6.  8.  0  3.  9.10 


due  to  him  pd  sP  Const***  Steams  0. 

6.  2  0.  8.11 

C'  for  his  acc®  of  wood  for 

y®  watch 

0  08.  6 

abatements  pd  ^  Const***  Stearns  0.17.  5 

mony 

Benj.  Auger 

0 

0.  8.4 

m'  Hen  Bartholmew  S. 

0.4.  2 

0.  8.4 

Tho  Cotes 

0.4.  2 

0.  8.4 

m'  Danes  Scolmaster 

0.4.  2 

0  8.4 

Jos.  Darlin 

0.4.  2 

0.  8.4 

Tho  Darlin 

0.2.  6 

fra.  Eliot 

0.4.  2 

0.  8.4 

Benj.  Ganson 

0.4.  2 

0  8.4 

Geo.  Herrick 

0.4.  2 

0  8.4 
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Jn®  Hinckson 

0.4.  2 

0  8.4 

Jn***  Neale 

0.2.  6 

Charls  Phillips 

0  2.  6 

Nat  Pitman 

0  4.  2 

0.  8.4 

C!om®  Tomson 

0.4.  2 

0  8.4 

Isaac  whitaker 

0.2.  6 

Tho  Michel 

0.4.  2 

0.  8.4 

Jn®  Pickering 

0.9.  0 

0.18.0 

Geo  Darlin 

0.5.  0 

0.10.0 

3.9.10 

6.08.0 

mony  pay 

Const“  Rog'  Darby  D'  ouerplus 

3.  3.8  6.7.4 

mony  pay 

2.  9.8  4.0.8 

1  s  d  1  s  d 

C'  ^  abatements 

2.1.8  4.0.8 

0.14.0  2.6.8 

^  1  Cord  wood 

0.8.0 

2.9.8 

abatements 

mony 

pay 

Jn®  Atwater 

0.2.6 

0.  0.0 

Sam  Beadles 

Jn®  Chaplin 

0.4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn®  flint 

0.5.0 

0.10.0 

Jn®  flint 

0.4.2 

0.  8.4 

W“  finney 

0.4.2 

0.  8.4 

W“  Godfre 

0.4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn®  Hinderson  J. 

0.4.2 

0.  8.4 

Pet  Hinderson 

0.4.2 

0.  8.4 

Pet  Joy 

0  8.4 

Jn®  Parker 

0.4.2 

0.  8.4 

Nat  Sharp 

0.2.6 

0.  4.0 

Jehos —  Rogers 

0.2.6 

0.  0.0 

2.1-8 

4.00.8 

i 
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fl72]  Const***  w“  Beckit  D*^  ouerplus  of  his  Rates 

mony  pay 
7.16-1  15.12.  2 

2  ^sons  added  0.10.2  1.00.  8 

8.06.3  16.12.10 

7.15.9  14.19.  6 

0.10.6  1.13.  4 


abatements 

Jacob  Allen 

0.  6.3 

0.12.6 

Nich®  Bartlet ' 

0.  4.6 

0.09.0 

W“  Bab 

0.  4.6 

0.  9.0 

Tho  Bab 

0.  4.6 

0  9.0 

W"*  Beckit 

0.  8.4 

0  16.8 

Josh  Conant 

0.  4.2 

0  8.4 

Jos.  Comer 

0  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn®  Douster 

0.  4.2 

0  8.4 

Math  Done  J 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

B - facy 

0.  5.0 

0.10.0 

Bat  Gale 

0.  2.6 

0.  5.0 

Ellen  Hollinworth 

0.  4.2 

0  8.4 

Tho  Jegels 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn®  Langford 

0.  2.6 

0.  5.0 

fra  more 

0.  5.0 

0.10.0 

Benj.  meshry 

0.  2.6 

0.  5.0 

Pet  miliar 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

W“  Melican 

0.  2.6 

0.  5.0 

James  Mould 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jos.  meshry 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn®  Parker 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jos  Striker 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn®  Starkey 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

wat  whitford 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

zach  white 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

fra  Neal  S 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn®  Stephens  J 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Nat  Jegels 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn***  Dunham 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

Jn***  Hilliard 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 
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Jn®  Taply  J 

0.  4.2 

0  8.4 

Jos  Taply 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

W™  Henfield 

0.  5.0 

0.10.0 

Jn®  Taply  S 

0.  5.0 

0.10.0 

Tho  R<^ 

0.  4.2 

0.  8.4 

7.  9.9 

14.19.6 

wood  &  Candles 

0.  6 

Abatem*®  more 

Rob*  Bray 

7.15.9 

5.6 

0  11.0 

Ph.  Hirst 

5.0 

0.10.0 

Peter  Pounden 

0.  8.4 

Ab®  Gale 

0  4.0 

10.6 

1.13.4 

[173]  at  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  23-12-1690/1 
W“  Sawyar  &  Son  wels  are  abated  half  ther  Kates  to 
Const**'  Benj.  Horne 

Cap*  Jn®  Putnam  C'  for  16  Sleepers  not  allowed  ^  y® 
Comitte  of  melittia  at  2*  ^  in  pay  &  for  40®  in  pay  to 
pay  Sa.  Gardner  for  Goody  Bath  pd  ^  Const”*  Bishope 
m'  Tho  flint  C'  10®  pay  for  carting  Sleepers  for  y®  fort 
pd  by  Const”*  Is  Stearns 

Const”*  Rog'  Darby  C*  20®  in  pay  ^  m'  Sam**  Beadle 
(w®”  S^  Beadle  promised  to  pay  y®  Select  in  Entertayn- 
ment)  &  also  3®^**  mony  w®”  is  the  ballance  of  s'*  Darbys 
acc®  only  S’*  Darby  promises  to  pay  in  what  more  he  Can 
Collect 

m®  Benj.  Gerrish  C®  as  mony  as  ^  his  acc®  on  file  2.17,0 
m  &  y®  more 

as  mony 

ni®  Josh  Conant  C®  by  a  note  from  m®  Gerrish  20.17-9 

aduance  10 .  8.10 


31.06.  7 

notes  Charged  for  payment  of  this  some 
on  Const”*  Sy  willard  8.0.0 

Const”*  I7at  Silsby  8.0.0 
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Const***  Is  Stearns  8,0.0 

Const***  Benj.  Home  7.6.7 


31.6.7 

[174]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  March  2'*  1690/1 
W”  Sibly  is  abated  40*  in  pay  to  Const***  Edw  Bishope 
To  y*  Const***"  of  Salem 

You  are  Required  in  their  Maj**®*  name  to  giue  Notice 
viito  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Towne  that  they  meet  together 
at  the  vsual  place  on  Munday  next  being  the  9***  day  of 
this  Instant  march  at  ten  of  y*  Clock  in  the  Morning,  to 
Consider  of  som  way  for  the  Raiseing  of  money  for  the 
procureing  of  a  Towne  Stock  of  powder  &  other  amuni- 
tion,  Either  by  disposeing  of  land  or  other  wayes  &  also 
for  the  Choice  of  Select  j|menll  &  Constables  for  the  year 
Ensueing  &  to  giue  an  swear  to  som  petitions  for  land 
Goody  Bray  is  allowed  30*  in  pay  for  her  enterta^ming 
Taplys  Children  &  her  tendance  at  taplys  house 
m"'  Jos  Houlton  Jun*^  made  Complaint  he  was  ouer  Rated 
to  Const***  Edw,  Bishope — ^w®**  doe  not  know  butt  that 
he  may 

pd.  Sam**  Robinson  is  abated  7*  in  pay  to  Const***  Benj, 
Horne 

pd.(wat  Skiner  is  abated  .5*  in  pay  to  Const***) pd  ^  Horne 
(Benj.  Horne  &  pd  s”  Skiner  6*  for  L*  neale  j 
m®  Tho  Beadle  C®  as  mony  y®  Select  mens 

Expences  2* .  08 . 0 

allowed  his  Seruants  for  goeing  arrants  0  .  5.0 

pd  him  ^  Const***  Nat  Silsby  0.14.6  2  ,13.0 

pd  ^  Sam**  Gardner  Silner  1,18.6 


2.13.0 

[175]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  9***  march 
1690/1 

Ordered  that  Jeremiah  Rogers  Pay  the  Bill  dew  to  the 
Town  from  him  s''  Rogers,  to  L*  Samuell  Gardner 

Ordered  that  L*  Samuell  Gardner  L*  John  Pickrin 
Cap*  Stephen  Sewall  m®  Benj®  Gerrish  and  William  Hirst 
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Lay  out  the  Bounds  of  a  small  pcell  of  Land  by  Pigdons 
poinnt  to  m*'  Phillip  English  formerly  Belonging  to  m’’ 
Richard  Hollingsworth  Sen'^  or  the  Maj'  part  of  s  ^sons 
shall  be  Suffitient  to  Lay  out  said  Land 

[176]  at  a  Gen'  Towne  meeting  y®  9***  March  1690/1 
Coll.  Gedny  Chosen  moderator 

voated  that  seuen  select  men  be  chosen  for  y*  year  Ensu¬ 
ing 

Chosen  for  Select  men  for  y*  year  Ensueing 
Capt  Sewall  L*  Pickering  m'  Israel  Porter  m'  W™  Hirst 
m'  Benj  Gerrish  m'  Dan“  Andrew  S.  Gardner 
Chosen  for  Constables — 

Jn®  Buttolph  W“  Smith  W“  Pinson  Geo  Lockiar  Jos. 
Herrick  Jn®  Ward 

voated  that  y®  present  Select  men  shall  haue  the  same 
Instructions  |  j  w'**  were  |  j  ginen  vnto  y®  y®  Select  men  in 
y*  year  168  [9]  &  in  y®  year  1690 
voated  that  m'  Tho  flints  petitions  is  left  to  the  Select 
men  to  take  a  view  of  y®  land  &  make  Report  of  y®  quan- 
taty  &  quallity  of  s'*  land 

m'  fra  nurse  S  &  m'  Jer  Neale  &  m'  Is  Cook  ||&  m'  Rob 
Kitchin||  are  Chosen  to  take  a  view  of  y®  farme  formerly 
belonging  to  Tho  James  &  make  Report  of  y®  quantity  of 
land  w***  y®  bounds  of  s'*  farme 

m'  Tho  Gardner  &  m'  Nath  Beadle  are  Chosen  Sealers 
of  leather 

voated  that  Sam**  Gard'  shall  haue  flue  pounds  as  mony 
for  y®  keeping  y®  Towne  books  for  y®  year  Ensueing 
Jos  Neale  is  Chosen  Clark  of  y®  market 
Voated  that  a  Towne  Rate  be  Raised  to  y®  vallue  of  three 
Rates  in  pay  for  y®  Releif  of  y®  poor  &  other  nessesary 
charge 

[177]  At  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  16  March  1690/1 
psnt  all  but  m'  Gerrish 

Jn®  ward  Refuseth  to  Serue  as  a  Constable  in  Salem 
&  promiseth  to  pay  the  fine  Imposed  by  law  if  the  Towne 
will  not  abate  a  part  of  it 

Capt  Sewall  will  pay  Goody  Bath  40*  in  pay 
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W“  Curtice  Sen*"  is  allowed  4‘  in  pay  for  keeping 
allist'  Grimes  5  months — pd  by  Const**'  woodwell 

L*  Jere  Neele  is  abated  jjof  his  Rates  ||  15*  in  pay  in 
Consideration  of  his  fetching  debentors  from  boston  pd 
by  Const***  Silsby:  &  his  owne  acc® 

To  the  Const****  of  Salem 

You  are  Required  in  their  Maj**'*  Name  to  giue  notice 
vnto  y*  Inhabitants  of  this  Towne  that  they  meet  together 
at  y*  vsual  place  on  tuseday  next  being  the  24***  March 
next  1 1  at  10  of  y*  Clock  in  the  morning]  |  for  y*  Choice 
of  a  Constable  in  the  Room  of  Jn®  Ward  he  refuseing  to 
serue  &  to  giue  answear  vnto  Ens  Tho  flints  petition  for 
land 

Ell  Gedney  is  abated  his  Rates  to  Const***  Stearns 
viz  23*  4"  pay  &  3*  4'*  mony 
10  acres  land  granted  to  Trask 
at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  18***  March  1690/1 
By  vertue  of  a  Towne  voat  y®  9***  of  this  Instant  March 
for  the  Raiseing  of  three  single  Rates  in  pay  for  the 
Releif  of  y*  poor  &  other  nessesary  Charges  &  also  by 
vertue  of  an  ord*  from  the  Comitte  of  melitia  of  Salem 
for  the  Raiseing  of  a  Rate  in  mony  for  y®  Ipchaseing  of 
twenty  barels  powder  &  other  amunition  Suteable:  which 


Rates 

were  this  day  made  &  Comitted  to  y® 

Constables 

as  followeth 

Const***  Jn®  Buttolph 

mony 

pay 

viz  1 

17*.02.6 

17.02.6 

S.  A.\ 

[Const***  Sam**  Woodwel 

30.08.6 

30.08.6 

1 

Const***  W"  Smith 

28.04.6 

28.04.6 

Const***  W***  Pinson 

30.17.6 

30.17.6 

s.  S.^ 

Const***  Geo  Lockiar 

25.06.6 

25.06.6 

Const***  Jos.  Herrick 

35.06.6 

35.06.6 

167  06.0 

0 

[1781  At  a  meeting  y®  Select  men  y®  18***  march  1690/1 
m*  Israel  Porter  Cap*  Sewall  Jos.  Herrick  Serg*  Jn® 
Leach  &  Josh  Rea  Jun*"  are  appointed  to  goe  in  Pambu- 
lation  with  Beuerly  to  meet  with  Beuerly  men  at  Capt 
Jn®  Dodge  his  house  on  y®  27***  march  next  10  clock  in 
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y*  morning  &  y*  day  prone  foul  weather  then  then  the  next 
frydsLj  after 

m'  Jn^  Putnam  Peter  Cloice  Cornet  Cook  &  Rob  wilson 
are  appointed  to  goe  in  Pambulation  with  wenham,  to 
meet  with  wenham  men  at  Jos  Herricks  house  y®  30^** 
of  the  Instant  march  at  10  Clock  in  y®  morning  &  if  y* 
day  proue  foul  wether  then  the  next  fair  day 

L*  Rob  Kitchin  m'  Benj  Marston  m*'  Jos  Porter  Dan“ 
Rea  &  Jos  Putnam  are  appointed  to  goe  in  Pambulation 
with  Topsfield  to  meet  with  Topsfield  men  at  y®  house 
of  m'  Jos  Porter  ;v'®  30“*  of  this  Instant  march  at  10 
Clock  in  y®  morning  &  if  that  day  proue  foul  weather  then 
the  next  fair  day 

Ens  Tho  flint  Jos  Pope  Tho  Goold  &  James  Goold  are 
appointed  to  goe  in  Pambulation  with  Reding  to  meet 
with  Reding  men  at  y®  house  of  y*  widdow  Phelps  y® 
30***  of  this  Instant  March  at  12  Clock  &  if  that  day 
proue  foul  weather  then  the  next  fair  day 

Cap*  Jn®  j|Higginson|  j  L*  Tho  Gardner  L*  mans  Mar¬ 
ston  Serg*  Jn®  Picker(ing)  Serg*  Jos  Goold  Josh  Buffom 
&  Caleb  Buffom  &  Tho  flint  are  appointed  to  goe  in  Pam¬ 
bulation  with  lyn  to  meet  with  lyn  men  the  first  Munday 
in  Aprill  at  y®  house  of  widdow  Joans  y®  first  munday 
in  Aprill  at  ten  of  y®  Clock  in  y®  morning  &  if  that  day 
proue  foule  wether  then  y*  next  fair  day 

[179]  Capt  Jn®  Price  &  Capt  St.  Sewall  are  desired 
to  buy  twelue  barels  good  powder  for  vse  of  the  Towne, 
&  to  Ingage  mony  for  it  in  three  months  tyme  &  the 
powder  to  Remaine  in  ther  hands  vntil  the  mony  be  paid 
at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  20  March  1690/1 
Chosen  for  Survey ars  of  Highways 
Josh  Rea  Jun*  Jn®  Rea  Dan**  Rea  Pet  Cloice  Jos  Holton 
Jun'  Zach  Goodale  for  Ipswich  Road  and  all  aboue  s* 
Road 

L*  Jn®  Pickering  Deacon  Marston  &  m*"  Jn®  Holmes 
are  apointed  to  goe  in  Pambulation  with  Marblehead  to 
meet  with  Marblehead  men  at  y®  house  of  m®  Jn®  Holmes 
y*  2**  !Munday  of  Aprill  next  at  12  Clock  &  if  that  day 
proue  foul  wether  then  y*  next  fair  day 
At  a  Towne  meeting  y®  24***  March  1690/1 
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Jn®  Ward  fined  10*  ]  [placed  to  m''  Hirsts  acc®]]  for  Refus¬ 
ing  to  serue  as  a  Constable 

Sam**  woodwell  Chosen  Constable  for  y*  year  Ensueing 
m*'  Tho  flints  buisnes  Referred  vnto  y*  next  meeting 
Mary  Demere — 

Jn®  felton  ^  5  foot  wood  to  Tho  Clark  for- 
29-2-91  merly  pd  by  Const***  Bishope 

[180]  At  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  7-2-1691 
posted  Geo  Harney  is  abated  16®  8“  in  pay  of  his  Rates 
to  Const***  osburne 


Chosen  for  Surveyars  of  y®  highwayes — 


W“  Murray 
m®  Edw  flint 
Sam**  Stone 
James  Darlin 


for  all  y®  Towne 
within  y®  bridge 
for  y®  bridge  &  all 
within  Ipswich  Road 


Chosen  for  Survevars  of  fences — 


Deacon  Jtlarston 
L*  Neale 
Jn®  waters 
Jn®  Tomkins 
Tho  Elkins 
W“  Curtice  Jun® 
Jos  Home 
Caleb  Buffom 


for  the 
South  field 
for  y® 

North  fields 

for  y®  towne 
within  y®  bridge 


Sam**  Gaskins 
Jos  Boyce 


for  y®  Glass  house  field 
&  y®  parts  thereabout 


Jos  Neale  is  Chosen  Sealer  of  weights  &  measures  in 
the  presints  of  Const***  Sam**  woodwell  &  a  Coppe  giuen 
Cap*  Sewall  &  Sam**  Gardner  are  desired  &  Impowerd 
to  agre  with  a  Suitable  man  to  keep  y®  Town  heard 
Sam**  Gardner  is  desired  to  agre  w***  widdow  Coomes 
for  house  Rent  for  Mary  Demere 

Att  A  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  Apr**  15***  1691 
Agreed  w***  m'  Nathaniel  Howard  to  take  y®  poor  Wo¬ 
man  &  her  Child  that  was  lately  at  Richard  Maibeys  for 
One  year  and  if  her  labor  will  not  be  Sufficient  for  her 
Maintenanse  then  the  towne  is  to  allow  him  Something 
more  as  may  be  judged  Reasonable 
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according  to  y®  Report  &  amount  that  s'*  Howard  shall 
giue  to  y®  Select  men 

[181]  At  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  y®  29  2“®  1691 
posted  Jn.®  Simpson  is  allowed  his  Rate  to  W“  Pinson 
for  his  keeping  y®  woman 

L*  felton  is  allowed  6*  pay  ^  to  Const***  Lockiar  in  Con¬ 
sideration  of  his  daughter  wotkins 

James  Symonds  is  allowed  for  keeping  y*  Towne  bull 
4  months  :  in  pay  y®  some  of  jl8* 

pd  by  Const***  osburne  vnto  Josiah  Southerik  Jun' 
Const  Geo  Lockiar  is  ordered  to  giue  notice  to  to  Hen 
Thrasher  that  he  doe  not  Entertayn  y®  man  at  his  house 
any  longer  on  y*  penalty  of  20®  ^  weak 

ord'^  that  m'^  Ruck  shall  haue  a  note  to  y®  Constable 
for  40®  in  pay  towards  his  seruing  as  deputy  at  y®  Gen' 
Court  in  y®  year  1690 

Jn®  felton  to  be  Remembered  in  y®  next  Rates 
Agread  w***  Jn®  Pudney  Sen'  to  keep  Alister  Grimes 
w***  vicktuals  &  Cloths  &  other  nessessarys  for  one  year 
next  Ensueing  for  which  he  shall  be  paid  by  y®  Towne 
y*  Some  of  eight  pounds  in  pay  &  if  it  proue  to  hard 
then  the  s'*  Pudney  to  be  paid  twenty  shillings  in  pay 
more  &  soe  proportionally  if  s'*  Grimes  should  not  Hue 
soe  long  t;\Tne 

1 182]  To  y®  Const***®  of  Salem 

You  are  Required  in  their  Majesties  name  to  giue 
notice  vnto  y®  Inhabitants  of  this  Towne  y*  they  meet 
together  at  the  vsuall  place  on  y*  18***  of  this  Instant  May 
being  Munday  at  ten  of  y®  Clock  in  y®  morning  to  Receiue 
an  acc®  of  y®  disposeall  of  y®  Townes  mony  &  to  Consider 
of  some  way  for  the  Imployuig  of  y®  p>oor,  also  for  the 
Choice  of  Seuen  able  men  to  Serue  on  y*  Jurey  of  tryalls 
next  June  court  in  Salem,  &  to  giue  answear  vnto  some 
petitions  for  land 

ord*^  that  all  Swine  that  goe  on  y®  Towne  Comons  shall 
be  Suffishantly  yoaked  by  y®  11***  day  of  may  next  &  soe 
to  Continue  vntel  y®  24***  of  October  following  on  y®  pen¬ 
alty  of  two  shillings  in  or  as  money  for  Each  Swine  trans- 
gresing  y®  Same  &  that  all  Swine  be  Suffishantly  Ringed 
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the  whole  year  according  to  law  on  y®  penalty  therein 
Expressed  &  we  doe  appoint  &  Impower  W“  Cook  Sen® 

&  Briant  Borathy  to  see  to  the  Execution  of  the  sd  orders 
&  haue  the  fines  for  their  payns  &  doe  hereby  in  their 
Maj**®*  name  Eequire  the  above  named  psons  they  &  Each 
of  them  to  attend  their  duty  herein 

At  a  generall  Towne  meeting  y®  18**“  May  1691 
Coll  Gedney  is  Chosen  moderator 
an  acc®  was  Read  of  y®  disposall  of  y®  Towns  money 
To  preuent  abuses  in  ouerstocking  y®  Comons 
ordered  that  whosoeuer  shall  take  in  ||from  other 
Townes]  I  &  feed  aney  horses  Cattle  or  sheep  on  y®  Towns 
Comon  without  licence  from  y®  Towne  shall  forfeit  for 
y®  same  twenty  shillings  ^  day  for  Euery  Such  Trespass, 
y®  one  half  to  him  that  prosecutes  &  y®  other  half  to  y® 
poor  of  y®  towne 

Chosen  to  serue  on  y®  Jewry  of  Try  alls  next  June  Court 
m®  Tho  Gardner  m®  James  Poland  m®  Benj.  Alline  Serg* 
Jn®  Leach  m®  del  Parkman  Dan“  Rea  Jos  Putnam 

[183]  Capt  Jn®  Higginson  m®  Rob  Kitchin  Serg*  Jn® 
Pickering  m®  Isaac  Cook  &  m®  Jos.  Putnam  or  aney  three 
of  them  are  appointed  a  Comitte,  to  inquire  after  &  take 
a  view  of  such  as  haue  intrencht  vpon  &  taken  in  y® 
Towns  Comon  without  leaue  &  make  Report  of  y®  same 
to  y®  Towne,  they  are  also  desired  to  take  a  view  of  y®  land 
lying  on  lin  lyne  from  Geo  Darlins  vnto  y®  widdow  Joans 
&  to  make  Report  of  y*  same  vnto  y®  Towne,  whether 
it  be  suitable  to  be  laid  out  in  ten  acre  lotts  for  y® 
fenceing  in  of  y®  Towns  Comon  also  they  or  any  two  of 
them  are  also  desired  to  take  a  view  of  y®  land  petitioned 
for  by  m®  Jn***  Corwin  Sam"  Gardner  &  Rob  follet  &■ 
make  Report  of  y®  Same  vnto  y®  Towne 

Voated  that  y®  Select  men  are  Impowerd  to  make  Such 
orders  as  they  shall  see  fitt  for  preuention  of  the  Spread¬ 
ing  of  y®  Small  pox  &  Cause  them  Efectually  to  be  put 
in  Execution  to  y®  highest  penalty  the  law  will  allow  on 
those  that  shall  Refuse  to  obserue  y®  same 

At  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  18***  May  1691 
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Geo  Lockiar  is  abated  26®  in  pay  to  Const’’’  W™  osburne 
in  Consideration  y*  Jn®  Hill  hath  ben  long  Sick 

Jos.  nieasury  is  abated  30®  in  pay  to  const’’’  Benj.  Horne 
Ordered  that  noe  person  whatsoeuer  within  the  bounds 
of  this  Towne  that  hath  the  Small  pox  presume  to  Com 
abroad  into  Company  or  goe  to  meeting  without  ^ticular 
liberty  &  licence  first  had  &  obtained  from  the  select  men 
for  the  tyme  being  on  penalty  of  20®  for  Euery  Such 
ofence  &  that  all  parents  &  masters  doe  cause  their  Chil¬ 
dren  &  Seruants  to  obserue  this  order  on  penalty  af ores'* 
it  is  further  ordered  that  hence  forward  noe  %^son 
whatsoeuer  shall  air  or  hang  abroad  aney  beding  or  Cloth¬ 
ing  out  of  aney  house  where  the  distemper  is  or  hath 
lately  been  near  aney  dwelling  house  or  nigh  the  mayne 
street  on  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  Euery  Such 
ofence  &  that  all  parents  &  masters  are  to  see  &  take  Care 
that  their  Children  &  Seruants  doe  obserue  the  same  on 
penalty  aforesaid 

m^  Israeli  Porter  &  m’’  Daniel  Andrew  are  desired  & 
Impowerd  to  lay  out  a  high  way  from  y®  house  of  Ensigne 
Thomas  flint  vnto  y®  Country  Road  by  y®  house  of  m''  Jn“ 
Procter 

m®  Israel  Porter  Capt  Sewall  m*'  Gerrish  &  m”"  Andrew 
or  aney  three  of  them  are  desired  to  lay  out  a  way  from 
y*  Country  Road  vnto  fra  Skerrys  marsh  to  be  done  y® 
next  lector  day  in  y*  after  noon 

acc®  of  work  about  y®  watch  house  at  Salem  Village 


l-2“®  1691 

to  2  load  Clay  3/6"  6  da  vs  work  of  Capt 

Walcot  12®  0.15.  6 

to  100  6"  nails  %  100  Clabords  1®  slepers  & 

neadles  2*  0.  3.  6 

to  114  foot  boards  4®  8^  9  foot  wood  5®  3"  0.  9.11 

to  100  laths  1®  y2  100  6"  nails  100  board 

nails  14**  0.  2.  5 

to  hinges  18"  1  days  work  Jos  Houlton  2®  0.  3.  6 

p"  by  Const’’’  Herrick  1.14.10 

{To  be  continued) 


RUFUS  CHOATE  LETTERS. 


During  the  exciting  political  struggle  of  the  twenty- 
second  Congress  upon  the  question  of  tariff,  Rufus  Choate 
was  a  member  from  Essex  County.  The  following  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  were  written  to  Jonathan  Shove,  of 
South  Danvers,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  that  town 
and  the  first  President  of  the  Warren  Bank.  They  are 
in  Mr.  Choate’s  virile  style,  as  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  a  personal  friend.  The  original  letters  are  in 
the  Library  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


.  [To  Jonathan  Shove] 

Washington  3  June 
Sunday 

Dear  Jonathan 

You  see  how  much  we  have  all  needed  those  swords — 
&  doubtless  your  regrets — like  mine  at  that  surrender  of 
them  are  renewed  &  redoubled.  But  dirking  &  pistoling  are 
pastimes — to  what  is  coming  now — I  am  half  afraid  to  say 
to  you  &  our  friend  Goodridge — what  I  think  of  the  Tariff 
prospects  lest  it  might  affect  your  speculations — &  then  if 
I  turn  out  to  be  mistaken,  we  should  all  reflect  upon  our¬ 
selves.  Judge  on  that  subject  as  well  as  you  can — &  that 
is  as  well  as  human  capacity  can  judge.  But  the  posture  of 
things  is  this — McDuffie’s  Bill  attracted  little  attention — 
He  made  a  damned  crazy — vile — &  nonsensical  speech  on  it 
— supporting  the  proposition  that  the  Cotton-planter  pays  all 
the  duty  &c.  This  is  foolish — &  all  sides  except — ^perhaps — 
a  half  dozen  of  his  colleagues  dissent  from  him — but  yet  he 
left  this  impression  on  the  House — that  S.  Car.  will  nullify 
it  if  something  is  not  done.  His  Bill  is  voted  down  (40  in 
favor  of  it).  Thereupon  on  Friday,  J.  Q.  Adams  moved 
his  Bill.  It  is  tomorrow  to  be  up  again  in  Committee — 
for  amendment.  It  repeals  the  law  of  ’28,  abolishes  the 
whole  principle  of  minimums,  lets  in  coarse  wool  free,  &  is 
said  by  skillful  manufacturers  to  be  so  framed  as  to  destroy 
our  coarse,  cheap,  substantial  woollen  manufactures.  Not  one 
manufacturer  believes  we  can  live  under  it.  But  you  have 
seen  it.  Now  the  House  will  first  make  this  Bill  worse  & 
then  pass  it,  I  fear,  1.  The  whole  Anti-Tariff  party — South 
— will  go  for  this  course.  2.  The  administration  is  for  it — 
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The  dread  of  the  party — the  desire  to  give  Jackson  the  ad¬ 
ditional  glory  of  settling  this  great  controversy — the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Jackson- Van-Burenism — ^the  principle  of  whose 
policy  is  to  treat  everything — Bank — ^Industry — ^War — Peace 
or  National  Glory — ^as  a  mere  instrument  of  personal  party 
operation  &  advancement — this  carries  administration  men 
of  tariff  states.  Then  the  delusive  cry  of  ‘TJnion  in  danger” 
— “compromise”  etc.  will  rally  timid — &  confused  minds 
who  can’t  see  that  half  protection — inadequate  protection — 
is  as  useless  as  half  a  pair  of  scissors — or  as  to  be  almost  a 
Christian.  These  all  are  a  Majority.  But  the  Lord  may 
disappoint  them  &  Save  us. 

I  wish  you  would  write  me — ^how  you  &  Mr.  G.  stand — 
feel — ^how  your  stocks  of  wool  on  hand  are?  What  should 
you  say  to  no  duty  on  coarse  Smyrna  8-cent  wool?  Eemera- 
ber  by  the  way  you  can’t  keep  up  the  wool  business  unless 
the  woollen  manufacture  stands  strong.  Against  that  the 
heaviest  batting  is  planted.  May  the  gates  of  hell  never 
prevail. 

S.  [Carolina]  will  nullify  unless  the  vote  of  the  house 
indicates  such  a  change  of  feeling — &  gives  such  assurance 
of  success  ultimately  as  to  induce  them  to  yield — We  die  in 
the  last  ditch — I  just  dined  with  Davis,  Bates,  Silsbee — our 
men — &  Crawford  of  Pa.  They  concur  in  their  views  and 
feel  a  little  disheartened. 

I  advise  you  to  make  your  present  arrangements  on  the 
calculation  of  a  great  shock  to  wool  &  woollens — Show  this 
to  Mr  Goodridge — God  bless  &  guide  you. 

Confidential. 

R.  Choate. 

Washington  Friday 

Dear  Jonathan 

I  snatch  a  moment  to  say  that  the  general  debate  goes  on 
no  voting  yet  &  all  things  as  doubtful  as  ever  They  cannot 
harm  us,  blessed  be  God,  in  my  opinion — I  addressed  the 
damned  rascals  on  Wednesday  with  whatever  of  fervor  and 
strength  I  could  possibly  bring  out — (To  you  whose  friend¬ 
ship  will  excuse  it  I  will  say,  that  Lawrence  &  Brown  sent 
me  a  note  next  morning  congratulating  me  on  what  they 
call  my  “eminently  successful  effort  in  making  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  the  house”  &  urging  me  to  print  in  pamphlet 
&  requesting  to  take  two  thousand  copies.  Old  Adams  told 
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Webster  &  Everett — as  they  tell  me — it  was  the  best  speech 
which  he  had  heard  in  C.  etc.  But  this  is  wholly  confidential. 
Knowing  your  anxietly  for  the  great  cause — for  me — I  took 
one  ground,  that  the  injury  we  should  do  to  individuals, 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  our  manufacturing  & 
mechanical  industry- — to  the  nation  would  outweigh  immeas¬ 
urably  any  rational  estimate  of  the  good  we  should  do  the 
South — I  swear  I  will  print — &  send  you  &  all  friends — 
Read  this  to  no  one — as  vou  love  me. 

R.  C. 

25  June 

Dear  Shove 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  invigorating  letter,  & 
thank  you  truly — Do  not  harbor  a  thought  of  fear  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation.  We  are  dead  to  a  man  against 
any  legislation — &  have  all  spoken — I  am  out  in  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  on  Monday  next — in  conciliatory  language — ^but  de¬ 
cided  doctrine — God  knows  the  result — I  guess  the  Bill  is 
killed — Nullification  is  as  dead  as  mutton — But  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  Session  will  be  stormy — I  will  send  you 
my  remarks — &  tell  you  about  them  when  I  get  home — No 
Northern  Clay  man  has  funked  a  hair.  Read  my  words 
right — or  you  spoil  the  sense — perhaps  the  truth  of  the  pass¬ 
age — I  will  write  you  again  on  Monday — Declining  I  will 
talk  of — Keep  clear  of  that  Charletan — &  I  will  stick  I 
guess  — 

In  great  haste  (No  vote  yet  on  the  Tariff) 

R.  Choate 

Washington  25  Dec 

Dear  Shove 

Having  wished  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  &  reminded  you 
that  you  owe  me  a  letter,  T  hasten  to  say,  that  the  smoke 
here  begins  to  clear  away,  &  that  we  can  see  a  little  what 
is  before  us — This  week — ^perhaps  tomorrow  comes  in  a  Bill 
from  the  ways  &  means — to  give  us  back  the  Tariff  of  1816 
— in  substance — That  committee  &  that  on  Manxifactures 
will  support  it — I  think  it  will  pass  the  House — It  will  be 
brought  forward  as  the  administration  measure — &  as  a 
measure  of  conciliation — The  whole  South — some  of  the  west 
— the  JacJcson-Van-Buren  men  every  where  will  go  for  it — 
It  will  be  put  thus  to  us  of  the  Manufacturers  party — “will 
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you  sacrifice  the  Union  to  preserve  the  woollen  mills  of 
N.  E.  ?”  They  will  be  told  on  the  one  side  is  nullification 
in  S.  C. — &  a  seceding  south — on  the  other — union — ^harmony 
&  God  knows  what — The  real  truth  is — ^the  South  goes  all- 
together — This  specific  thing  Nullification  is  repudiated — so 
Calhoun  &  Hamilton  are  unpopular — but  in  a  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  to  break  down  the  Tariff — in  a  resolute  refusal  of 
power  to  the  Gen.  Govt. — in  a  resolute  adherence  to  that 
whole  code  of  state  right  law  which  Jefferson  taught  & 
administered — they  are  together.  In  their  hearts  they  re¬ 
gard  the  cause  &  the  substance  of  the  doctrines  of  S.  C.  as 
their  own.  They  hope  she  will  triumph — That  is  will  break 
down  the  Tariff — &  stay  in  the  Union — They  never  will  act 
to  coerce  her — I  doubt  if  they  would  suffer  others — Slavery 
— planting — ^local  situation — old  politics — ^bind  these  all- 
together — &  the  Presidents  Proclamation  was  Just  as  badly 
received  at  Richmond  as  at  Columbia — The  long  &  short  is — 
that  washing  their  hands  of  the  responsibility  of  bringing  it 
on,  the  other  Southern  States  mean  to — or  will — take  full 
advantage  of  this  position  of  Carolina — &  they  will  compel 
us  to  choose  between  a  repeal  of  the  Tariff — &  a  war  on 
Carolina,  unsupported  by  a  single  Southern  Musket. 

There  you  are — The  choice  seems  to  be,  between  no  tariff 
—or  a  useless  one — &  Union — &  this  tariff — a  modified  but 
useful  one  &  God  knows  what  consequences — I  think,  by 
withdrawing  the  public  lands  proceeds  from  the  treasury — 
&  Judiciously  getting  off  2  or  3  mills  of  duty — prospectively 
— something  may  be  done  for  us  yet — But  all  is  rotten  & 
treacherous — the  darkest  day  in  my  opinion  since  1789. 

The  Proclamation  is  well  enough — But  between  ourselves 
it  means  nothing — S.  C.  revolts  &  offers  to  return  to  duty— 
if  we  will  either  reduce  the  Tariff  to  a  revenue  Standard  or 
call  a  convention — See  Haynes  speech — Very  good  says  the 
President — ^his  cabinet — &  the  whole  party — The  South  we 
will  down  with  the  Tariff  if  that  is  all — ^but  damn  your  eyes 
if  you  nullify!  That  is  the  whole  sum  &  substance  of  all 
this  glorious  stand  of  the  administration — Shame  on  them. 

Sometimes  I  could  solemnly  renounce  &  abjure  all  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  Union  under  such  a  Government  so  administered 
— But  that  is  wrong — I  will  tell  you  however — ^that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  you  &  I  construe  &  would  administer  it — cannot 
be  executed. 

Please  show  this  to  Mr.  Goodridge — I  sincerely  pity  all 
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who  trust  to  a  steady  Tariff  of  prohibition.  In  peace  it  is 
all  over  with  such  a  thing.  God  bless  you  all.  Love  &  re¬ 
spects  to  inquiring  friends. 

Yours 

Confidential  except  as  above.  R.  Choate. 

Washington  30  Dec  1831 

Dear  Sir 

I  want  you  &  Mr.  Goodridge,  to  lay  your  two  long  heads 
together,  and  tell  me  why  the  duty  on  coarse  wool — not  grown 
here  should  not  be  reduced — I  have  confidentially  learned 
that  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  will  report  such  a  re¬ 
duction — &  I  want  your  views  fully  &  particularly — Be  so 
good  as  to  furnish  me  the  requisite  information  by  answering 
these  questions. 

1.  What  countries  is  the  coarser  wool  brought  from,  &  is 
fine  wool  brought  from  the  same  countries? 

2.  Do  we  produce  this  coarser  wool — ^how  coarse  compara¬ 
tively  is  our  coarsest — why  do  we  not — shall  we  ever? 

3.  What  manufactures  is  this  coarse  wool  put  into? 

4.  In  what  way  exactly  will  the  free  importation  of  coarse 
wool  harm  our  wool  growers — Is  our  wool  now  worked  into 
clothes  which  this  coarse  wool  will  be  applied  to?  Is  there 
danger  that  fine  wool  will  be  imported  as  coarse  wool? 
[A^o — in  another  handwriting.] 

5.  How  has  the  Tariff  on  Wool — ^woollens — affected  the 
wool  growers  &  wool  pullers?  [Very  favorably — in  another 
handwriting.] 

6.  To  what  establishments  does  your  wool  go  &  by  what 
course  of  trade?  [Our  fine  wool  into  Sattinett  Cassimere 
&  flannel  manufactories  &  the  coarser  kinds  for  Baizes,  Book¬ 
ings  &  Hats,  &c. — in  another  handwriting.] 

I  write  in  the  House,  &  in  great  haste — and  beg  you  would 
not  merely  answer  these  questions — ^but  give  me  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  subject — One  word  further — If  you  can 
spare  this  duty  it  may  enable  the  manufacturer  of  woollens 
to  reduce  his — But  give  me  your  honest  dispassionate  views — 
at  length — stating  facts — etc — and  I  will  ponder  it  as  if  it 
were  the  "words  of  life*’ — with  best  regards  &  love. 

Yours  respectfully 

R.  Choate. 
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P.  S.  My  own  feelings  &  impressions  are  at  present 
against  this  reduction — Mr.  Davis  of  Worcester,  is  said  to  be 
for  it — Don’t  neglect  this  letter 

Yours 
E.  C. 


[To  Warwick  Palfhat,  Jr.] 

Washington  31  Jan.  1834 

Dear  Sir 

As  I  know  you  bear  a  true  Yankee  heart  in  your  bosom, 
and  that  you  have  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  course  &  for¬ 
tunes  of  Mr.  Webster,  I  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  that  he 
has  yeterday  &  today  made  two  brief  but  open,  full  &  most 
glorious  speeches  on  the  Bank  business.  You  will  have  seen 
Mr.  Wrighfs  speech  of  yesterday  morning.  This  was  a 
carefully  prepared  expose  of  the  whole  Kegency  &  K.  C. 
policy  touching  the  pending  great  question.  It  was  unques¬ 
tionably  the  joint  matured  effort  of  the  Orator.  The  Vice 
President  &  of  the  immedaite  confidential  coterie  of  ‘'the  Suc¬ 
cession/’  It  was  no  doubt  also  the  Executive  determination 
put  formally  forth.  This  was  read,  sung,  &  said,  yesterday 
morning  by  Mr.  Wright.  Webster  followed  immediately  I 
should  think  for  half  an  hour.  Tallmadge  replied — W.  en¬ 
deavored  to  answer  him  yesterday — ^but  Mr.  Grundy  got  leave 
to  make  his  speech.  This  morning  Webster  spoke  an  hour 
or  half  of  one  in  a  style  of  the  most  vehement  impassioned 
&  thrilling  eloquence  &  argument — You  will  see  his  speech 
so  soon  that  I  need  not  anticipate  with  a  sketch  of  it — 
But  you  can  never  concieve  the  energy  &  fire  with  which  he 
swept  before  him  the  Senate  &  a  crowded  audience — Some 
one  just  before  he  rose,  had  said  to  him  that  Mr.  Wright  in 
a  recent  conversation  observed  “we  shall  carry  this  question 
with  the  people  for  the  poor  always  hate  the  rich” — It  was 
to  this  he  refers  in  that  part  of  his  speech  that  will  strike 
you.  He  denounced  the  fraud  of  the  pretence  that  the  Bank 
was  an  instrument  &  monopoly  of  the  rich  to  oppress  the 
poor  &  urged  that  the  poorest  man — ^labor — ^labor,  labor, 
labor! — ^had  the  deepest  interest  in  the  establishment  of  safe 
uniform  currency — in  tones — &  with  an  expression  of  face — 
which  would  have  convinced  all  but  the  “heart  of  thorough¬ 
bred  politicians  &  partisans” — ^Woidd  to  God  the  middling 
interests  of  the  country — sending  politicians  to  the  devil — 
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could  hear  such  an  advocate  of  policy  &  institutions  so  vitally 
essential  to  them. 

T  beg  you  to  consider  this  letter  perfectly  confidential — 
addressed  to  you  alone — I  am  pained  to  see  any  coldness 
towards  the  great  man  of  our  country — our  true  friend — 
our  pride,  ornament  &  tower  of  stren^h — in  the  Northern 
papers — No  one  desires  to  see  him  now  nominated  for  the 
office  of  President.  But  who  ever  does  not  desire  (torn) 
him  President  is  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  New  Eng¬ 
land — And  I  think  it  of  great  consequence  that  he  should 
be  prominently  held  forth — ^public  attention  drawn  to  him — 
his  claims  &  efforts  more  particularly  &  anxiously  dwelt 
upon — with  a  view  to  ultimate  possible  action. 

We  rejoice  here  to  see  the  efforts  toward  composing  the 
anti-masonic  question — God  grant  we  may  reunite  our  friends 
in  Mass — &  elsewhere  for  that  great  struggle  with  the  Re¬ 
gency  which  is  coming.  Remember — ^to  my  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  there  was  never  for  a  moment  a  thought  or  a  possibility 
of  a  union  between  Mr  Webster  &  the  Regency  &  Anti  Bank — 
never  for  a  moment.  I  rely  on  you  not  to  publish  a  word 
of  this 


Most  truly 

Rufus  Choate 


LETTER  FROM  EVELINA  BRAY  TO  JOHN 
GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


Marblehead,  Ist.  of  the  5th  mo.  1840. 

To  John  G.  Whittier, 

I  hesitate,  as  I  place  this  sheet  before  me.  I  know,  some 
would  hold  what  I  am  about  to  do — improper.  Yet,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  in¬ 
dulged.  If  I  err,  I  trust,  you  will  forgive  me. 

I  have  watched  your  pathway,  and  have  read,  with  un¬ 
feigned  satisfaction,  the  declarations  of  esteem  which  differ¬ 
ent  occasions  have  called  forth,  towards  you,  from  the  good, 
and  the  benevolent. 

But,  recently,  I  have  learned,  that  He,  who  has  given  you 
so  much  respect  among  men,  has  laid  His  hand  upon  you, 
&  withdrawn  you  from  the  field  of  usefulness,  in  which  you 
were  endeavoring  faithfully  to  labor. 

It  is  this  knowledge,  which  makes  me  feel  a  strong  desire 
to  send  this  to  you,  before  we  meet,  where  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

May  He,  who  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  moon  and  stars,  for  a  light  by  night,  fill 
your  mind  and  heart  with  peace,  so  that  you  may  he  enabled 
to  say,  “though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod,  & 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me.” 

Fifteen  months  since,  you  honored  me  with  the  present 
of  a  book  of  your  own  poems.  I  avail  me  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  acknowledge  its  receipt.  I  thank  you  for  a  remem¬ 
brance,  of  which  I  feel  unworthy. 

With  much  sincerity,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  sister 

Evelina  Bray. 

— Whittier  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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FURTHER  LIGHT  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE 
RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 


In  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Whittier 
lived  in  Danvers  or  Amesbury  I  have  come  across  an 
interesting  letter.  It  is  three  pages  dated  “Danvers,  10th 
Jime,  1881,’’  addressed  to  “My  Dear  Friend.”  He  says 
“I  am  spending  much  of  my  time  at  this  place,  a  charm¬ 
ing  rural  spot,  40  minutes’  ride  from  Boston,  though  I 
regard  Amesbury  as  my  home.”  This  seems  pretty  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  exactly  what  he  thought  the  condition 
was  in  1881. 

I  lived  in  Danvers  from  1882  to  1888  quite  near  Oalc 
Knoll.  I  think  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  neighbors  at  that 
time  that  Mr.  Whittier  was  regularly  living  there.  On 
my  rather  long  walks  home  from  school  I  was  in  the 
habit,  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Woodman,  of  taking  a 
“short  cut”  across  the  Oak  Knoll  estate  and  I  very  often 
would  see  Mr.  Whittier  on  the  piazza  or  walking  back 
and  forth  on  the  drive  in  front  of  the  house.  I  know  that 
I  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  regular  occupants 
there.  My  father  had  known  him  in  the  antislavery  days 
and  occasionally  strolled  over  and  had  a  little  talk  with 
him. 

I  remember  that  some  time  before  1882  Miss  Lucy 
Larcom,  who  was  doing  some  editorial  work  for  Mr. 
Whittier,  boarded  with  one  of  the  neighbors  for  a  long 
time  so  as  to  be  near  him.  This  would  certainly  indicate 
that  he  was  not  simply  visiting  at  Oak  Knoll.  I  think 
the  above  extract  from  the  letter  perhaps  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  situation.  He  still  regarded  Amesbury  as 
his  home  but  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Danvers.  When 
a  man  spends  “much”  of  his  time  for  fifteen  years  in  a 
place  I  think  that  place  is  perfectly  justified  in  speaking 
of  him  as  a  fellow  townsman  and  regarding  him  as  a 
resident. 

Stephen  W.  Phillips. 
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NOTES  ON  DERBY  HOUSES  FROM  THE 
DERBY  LEDGERS. 


A  record  of  expenses  incurred  in  building  eighteenth 
century  Derby  houses  in  Salem  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Richard  and  Elias  Hasket  Derby  ledgers,  now  in  the 
account  book  collection  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

The  first  is  called  the  “New  House”  erected  in  1763, 
and  is  doubtless  the  brick  house  built  by  Richard  Derby 
for  his  daughter  Martha  when  she  married  Dr.  John 
Prince.  It  was  known  later  as  the  Lawrence  house. 


1763 


New  House,  1763. 


May 


11  To  1200  ft  Boards  of  Nathll  Browne  & 

carting  £3 

To  3M  ft  of  Hemlock  do.  @  40/  of 

S.  Galley  6 :  0 

To  1100  ft  of  Boards  26/8  1:6 

To  ye  Rocks  for  ye  Cellar  £30  30: — 

To  14  Hogsds  of  Lime  @  24/  &  1500  ft 

Joyce  65/  20:  1 

To  Joyce  Clapboard  &  Shingles  for 
Little  House 

To  Digging  ye  Cellar  60/  Timbers  for 
Lower  floor  80/ 

To  Timber  for  Window  Fraims  & 

Sawing  58/ 

To  pd  for  Making  window  Frames 
To  pd  for  Making  ye  Sashes 
To  8008  ft  Clear  Boards  Bought  of 
Carlton 

To  508  ft  Hemlock  Boards  20/ 

To  111  ft  of  Timber  for  Chamber  floor 
of  Mansfield 

To  1  Mast  &  Sawing  for  do  21  /4 
31  To  2  Hhd  Lime  of  Galley  @24/ 

June  22  To  5  Hhhds  Lime  @  24/  p  9^2  ft  Joyce 
of  Galley  6/ 

To  600  ft  Ranging  Timber  @  16/  of 
Galley  (changed  below) 

To  2  Boards  of  S.  Bacon  @  50/8  p 

(W) 


7:  43/4 


3:  0 


2:18 

5:11 

32:— 

1:— 

1:  2 
1:  1 
2:  8 

6:  6 

4:16 
5:  1 
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To  1251/^  Gallo  Hum  @  2/8  p  2:1:0 

Sugar  @  48/  22 :  3 :  0 

4  To  pd  for  Timber  at  Boston  63/9  3:3:9 

To  250  lbs  of  Sheet  Lead  £6:13:4  Iron 

for  Chimney  45/  8:18:  4 

9  To  982  ft  Clear  Boards  @  £4  p  M  3 :19 :  0 

26  To  1027  ft  Clear  Boards  @  £4  p  M 

Laths  30/  5:12:  0 

Augt  4  To  2  M  20d  Nails  @16/  2  Hhhd 

Lime  @  24/  of  Calley  July  18  4: — : — 

To  1008  ft  Clear  Boards  @  80/  p  1000 

ft  Merchle  @  66/8  p  7:7:3 

6  To  720  ft  Boards  of  Mansfield  49/7  p 

12c  Lath  @  1/3  3:  4:7 

17  To  1  Hhd  of  Lime  24/  18,  1  M  Laths 

@  12/  225  ft  Board  @  8/  p  2 :14 :  0 
To  sundrys  of  Mr  Curwin 
30  To  230  ft  Pine  Boards  @  6/  p  of  Mans¬ 
field  Sept  6  1  Hhd  Lime  24/  1:17:10 

To  10  Hhhd  Lime  Omitted  28th  of  May 

@  24/  p  12:—:— 

Sept  7  To  1  Hhd  Lime  24/  of  Calley  1278  ft 

Clear  Boards  6/8  1:10:  8 

To  3  M  ft  Merchle  Boards  of  Sami  Bacon 

@53/4pM  8:— :— 

To  pd  Dockt  Prince  for  sundrys  p  acct  42 :10 :  6V^ 
To  pd  Edmd  Monyan  for  Labour 

£15:0:0  15:  0:  0 

To  pd  Thos  Powel  80/  do  Thos 

Doyl  40/  6:  0:  0 

To  pd  John  Foot  £11:0:0  11:  0:  0 

To  pd  Samll  Shillaber  £28:17:6  do 
Wm  Gray 

To  pd  Edmd  Whittemore  £95:14:7  do 

Wm  Nicholls  £61:0:2  156:14:  9 

To  pd  James  Nicholls  £42 :7 :2  do  Thos 

Stimpson  £25  67:  7:  2 

To  pd  for  Bricks  £121 :19 :10  Carting 

do  £6:4:0  128:3:10 

To  pd  Johnston  for  Setting  Glass  &ct 
16  To  1080  ft  Boards  @  48/  p  M  of  Jona 

Mansfield  2 :12 :  0 
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Oct  5  To  pd  for  Coving  Bricks  83/5  4:  3:  5 

19  To  pd  for  Slating  ye  House  £36 

Tyle  27/  37 :  7  :  0 

To  pd  Samll  Barton  £8 :9 :6i/^  pd  Jona. 

Mansfield  jr  £7  :3 :8  15 :13 :  2^ 

To  pd  Amos  Ramsdell  29/10  pd  Capt 

Codnam  £9 :9 :2  10 :19 :  0 

To  pd  Israel  Hutchinson  26  /9V^  1:6:  9^ 

To  pd  Jona  Gardiner  for  Nails  42/5  2:2:5 

To  5  Hhd  of  Lime  @  24/  p  of  Galley 

Omitted  6:0:0 

To  2  M  Boards  of  Galley  @  60/  p 

pd  Jona  Neal  17 /I  6 :17 :  4 

To  pd  P.  Sanders  2 /8  pd  Jona  Pease  6/  8:8 

To  Sundrys  of  Jona  Mansfield  Omitted  4:0:  1% 
To  Sundrys  of  B.  Pickman  Jr  1:9:8 


£720:  0:  1 


New  House,  1772. 

1772 

June  16  Jeremiah  Page  Dr. 

{Note: — The  debit  side  1771-3  covers  charges  for  provisions.) 
Contra 

By  3  M  Bricks  @ 

17  By  1  M  Bricks 

18  By  2650  Bricks 

19  By  3000  Bricks 

20  By  1750  Bricks 

23  By  200  Water  Tables 

24  By  3000  Bricks 

25  By  1000  Bricks 

26  By  1000  Bricks  30  Water  Tables 

27  By  4000  Bricks 

29  By  3625  Bricks 

30  By  2000  Bricks 
July  1  By  2000  Bricks 

2  By  2000  Bricks 

3  By  2000  Bricks 
13  By  3000  Bricks 
17  By  2000  Bricks 

20  By  3000  Bricks  and  5c  Water  Tables 
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23  By  2000  Bricks 

23  By  2000  Bricks 

25  By  4000  Bricks 

Aug.  2  By  5000  Bricks 

4  By  1000  Bricks  Monday  &  Tuesday 

5  By  1000  Bricks 

12  By  1000  Bricks 

13  By  1000  Bricks 

14  By  3000  Bricks  ( — 60,025  Total  bricks) 


Deem.  By  625  Coving  Bricks  @  4p  10 :17 :  4 

By  513  OG  Bricks  in  the  coving  2 
By  446  OG  Bricks  in  the  fashe  2/  9 :11 :  7 

By  1000  Bricks  18/  18: — 

1773 

By  3  Doz  tile  @  2/  p  6 : — 

Aug.  5  By  20  D  tiles  @2/  2 : — : — 

1772 


By  ye  Hole  Brick  by  Page  are  158600 

@  18/  p 

By  Do  4000  Do  18/ 

By  600  Clap  Brick  @  40s  p  M 
By  236  water  tables  @4/ 


142:14:  9 
3 :12  :— 
1 :12  :— 
3:18:  8 


By  41/2  Doz  tile  2  / 


£175:10:  4 
9:— 


1772  A  New  House  the  Cost 


(sic)  176:  9:  0 


Deer.  21  To  4689  feet  Merchantable  Boards  7:9:  0^ 
To  7093  feet  Clear  Boards  @  46/8  p  16 :11 :  8 
1773  To  CartingDo.il/2Surveying4/  15:  3 

Jany  . .  To  6  Galls  Rum  (Jj  3/8  p  gall  Neale  16 : — 

June  12  To  1275  feet  Joise  @  40/  p  2:11: — 

20  To  paid  Misservy  for  Timber  &c  14:11  2 

25  To  Cash  pd  Richd  Ward  for  Joise  1:6:4 

July  10  To  16  Hogd  Lime  @  22/  p  17  :12 — 

23  To  10  Hogd  Lime  Abram  Gray  10:15:  2 

Aug.  ..  To  1123  feet  Oak  Joise  John  Flint  4/6  2:10:  0 

To  Sundry  Stones  from  Boston  6:16 : — 

Sept.  2  To  Cash  pd  Jewett  for  Lime  10: — : — 

To  62  c  Sheet  Lead  Sam  Flagg  jr  1 :11 : — 

9  To  paid  OBrian  for  Boards  33: — :  6 
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Oct  5  To  pd  Pares  100  feet  Timber  12/ 

Cash  2/ 

14: 

— 

To  pd  Ruffs  4  Rum  and  Sugar  6/ 

1:10: 

— 

12  To  158  c  Sheet  Lead  @  (?) 

pd  Smith  2/ 

4:  1: 

— 

Nov.  20  To  190  c  Iron  @  6d  p  95/  Cash  fr 

Glew  1  / 

4:16: 

— 

Deer.  28  To  paid  Todd  for  21^  Squares  Slate 

@  36/ 

38:14 

— 

To  1  M  Bricks  from  Cutler 

17 

4 

To  Rich  Pike  Bill 

2:12 

9V2 

To  Mettoon  Bill 

1:16 

3 

To  Cash  for  Bott  18/ 

18 

— 

To  Lead  Boston  pd  for 

4:  4:10 

To  Cash  for  Digging  Sailer 

2:10: 

— 

To  Wm  Nickilles  &  Stimpson  Bill  104: — 

— 

To  James  Goold 

35:  6 

8 

To  James  Do  after  Bill 

2:  1- 

8 

1773 

Jany  8  To  Slaiting  the  Roof  the  Labor 

15:  9 

6 

May  15  To  Cash  paid  Henry  Rust 

2:— 

— 

To  Post  from  Peabody  and  Putnam 

1:  2 

0 

June  2  To  Sundry  Boards 

4:  4 

4 

17  To  Cash  pd  Abr:  Gray  5  Hog  Lime 

22/  p 

5:10 

— 

To  3739  feet  Boards  @16/ 

3^2  M  Shingles  9/4 

3:11 

9 

Aug.  13  To  pd  Boyce  for  Rocks 

2:13 

— 

17  To  pd  for  Lathes  Jones  and  Misur[vey] 

3:  1 

2 

30  To  Cash  for  Labor  8/  14  c  Deck 

Nails  6/8 

14 

8 

Sept.  9  To  Cash  pd  for  Slates  Appleton 

2:13 

4 

29  To  Cash  pd  Howard  and  Brown  fr  Well 

1:13 

— 

Oct  6  To  Cash  pd  Twist  18  /  pd  Phippen  15  / 

1:13 

— 

19  To  Jeremiah  Page  Bill  176: — 

— 

To  Sundry  for  paper  as  by  Day  Book 

21:  9 

10 

To  Jonathan  Smyond  Bill  paid 

13:06 

8 

To  Barnabas  Herricks  Bill  paid 

20  :— 

— 

To  paid  John  Homer  for  his  Bill 

3:13 

8 

Nov.  20  To  pd  Stephen  Thayer  paper 

7:10 

— 

Dec.  4  To  Edmund  Whitemores  Bill 

24:  6 

8 
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1774 


3  To  Cash  paid  Sam  King 

2:16:11 

To  Mansfeald  Borrell  bill 

20:  0:  0 

To  Josiah  Goulds  Bill 

39 :10  :— 

To  Samll  Flaggs 

18:  7:— 

To  Jos  Hilliard  acc 

2:  0:  0 

To  Jona  Keall  &  Wm  Dowst  (?)  & 

John  Dowst  (?)  and 

39:  1:10 

To  Thos  Stimson  acc 

3:  0:  0 

To  George  De  Blois 

27:15:  8% 

To  Thomas  Stimpsons  Acc 

10:  5:— 

To  William  Nichols  Acc 

24:13:  2 

To  Wm  Gray  acc 

36:  9:— 

To  Wpi  Gray  Jr  acc 

3:19:  0 

To  Sami - Bill 

11:  6 

To  250  feet  Joice  Sam  Buffom 

12:— 

To  Jacob  Ashtons  Bill 

1:  2:  7^ 

£1123:  3:  7 

(Note: — This  would  seem  to  be  the  Thomas  Mason  house.  The 
last  part  of  this  ledger  was  used  by  Mason  for  his  private 
account.) 


